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Survey of the World 


ene ngey y a The _ battleship fleet 
: ended its long and 
Battleship Fleet . 
memorable. cruise 
around the world on the 22d, when, 
escorted by four battleships, two armor- 
ed cruisers and three scout cruisers, it 
entered once more the harbor out of 
which it sailed fourteen months ago, and 
came to anchor in Hampton Roads. 
There was a great crowd of visitors, who 
had come on special trains and excur- 
sion boats. Rooms in the hotels had 
been engaged four or five months in ad- 
vance. President Roosevelt had come 
down from Washington on the “May- 
flower,” and he stood on the bridge of 
the yacht as the returning battleships, 
beginning at II a. m., past him in re- 
view, firing their customary salutes. Two 
or three hours later, after all had come 
to anchor, the Rear Admirals called upon 
him to pay their respects and receive his 
congratulations. He was in a joyous 
mood. “Do you remember,” he askt a 
friend, “the prophecies of disaster? 
Well, here the ships are, returning after 
fourteen months without a scratch.” Vis- 
iting the four flagships, he made a brief 
address to the officers and men on each 
of them. Speaking to Rear Admiral 
Sperry and his men on the “Connecti- 
cut,” he said: 

“You have falsified every prediction of the 
prophets of failure. In all your long cruise not 
an accident worthy of mention has happened 
to a single battleship, nor yet to the cruisers or 
topedo boats. You left this coast in a high 
state of battle efficiency and you return with 
your efficiency increased—better prepared than 
when you left, not only in personnel but even 
in material. 

“As a war machine the fleet comes back in 
better shape than it went out. In addition you, 
the officers and men of this formidable fighting 
force, have shown yourselves the best of all 
possible ambassadors and heralds of peacc. 


Wherever you have landed you have ‘borue’ 
yourselves so as to make us at home proud of 
being your countrymen. You have shown that 
the best type of fighting man of the sea knows 
how to appear to the utmost possible advantage 
when his business is to behave himself on 
shore and to make a good impression on a for- 
eign. land. 

“We are proud of all the ships and all the 
men in this whole fleet, and we welcome you 
home to the country whose good repute among 
nations has been raised by what you have 
done.” 

In the evening the Rear Admirals and 
Captains were guests at a banquet given 
by the Navy League. From Minneapolis 
Rear Admiral Evans, retired, who com- 
manded the fleet until it arrived at San 
Francisco, sent to Rear Admiral Sperry 
a message of congratulation, expressing 
a hope that Congress would make him a 
Vice Admiral. 

st 

Senator Knox is to be Secre- 
tary of State. The Senate’s 
bill restoring the original sal- 
ary of the office to which he will be ap- 
pointed was past in the House on the 
15th by a vote of 173 to 117, after an 
unsuccessful attempt to obtain for it a 
two-thirds vote under a suspension of 
the rules. Opponents of this measure 
still insisted that the constitutional bar 
could not be removed by such legislation. 
After this action, an obstacle was found 
in an appropriation bill, then pending in 
conference. This provided for the pay- 
ment of the increast salary. But a reso- 
lution authorizing the conference com- 
mittee to recommend the desired change 
was adopted, and at last the way was 
cleared for the transfer of Mr. Knox to 
the Cabinet. Judge Taft says there is 
now no room for doubt as to the Sen- 
ator’s eligibility. There is reason to be- 
lieve that the Cabinet will be made up as 
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follows: ‘Mr. Knox, Secretary of State; 
Jacob M.. Dickinson, of Tennessee, Sec- 
retary of War; George W. Wickersham, 
of New York, Attorney-General; Frank 
H. Hitchcock, of Massachusetts, Post- 
master-General; George von L. Meyer, 
of.» Massachusetts, Secretary of the 
» Navy; Richard A. Ballinger, of Wash- 
ington, Secretary of the Interior ; James 
Wilson, gf Iowa, Secretary of Agricul- 
‘ture; Charles Nagel, of Missouri, Secre- 
tary of Commerce and Labor. It ap- 
- pears that the head of the Treasury De- 


‘< partment has not yet been selected, 


altho there are reports that the place has 
been offered to Franklin MacVeagh, of 
Chicago, whose brother was Attorney- 
General in President Garfield’s Cabinet. 

Judge Taft was made a Free Mason 
at Cincinnati, on the 18th, his initiation 
consuming only forty minutes. The 
cerémony took place in the presence of 
the highest Masonic authorities of sev- 
enteen States. He is a member of the 
lodge of which his father was Master. 

Addressing the Chamber of Com- 
merce in that city, he spoke of the Treas- 
ury deficit and of the condition of busi- 
ness. There was a halt, he said, because 
business was waiting for the new tariff. 
He was very hopeful that after the com- 
ing revision a revival of activity would 
so favorably affect the revenue that re- 
ceipts would no longer fall below ex- 
penditures. —— The House Committee, 
reporting the Sundry Civil Bill, has re- 
peated in it the restriction concerning 
the use of secret service men to which 
the President has so earnestly made ob- 
jection. This is due in part to the recent 
testimony of Secretary Garfield and 
other officers representing several de- 
partments that the work of these de- 
partments has not been affected injuri- 
ously by the restriction. This testimony 
is at variance with the assertions in Mr. 
Roosevelt’s messages. He has sent to 
the Senate Committee a long letter, in 
reply to the report upon this subject re- 
cently made by Senator Hemenway, say- 
-ing that this report was inaccurate and 
misleading in important respects and 
pointing out errors alleged to have been 
made. A bill creating the Calaveras 
National Forest has been signed. It pre- 
serves the grove of great trees in Cali- 
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fornia. They were in danger. The 
owner accepts in exchange standing tim- 
ber of equal commercial value elsewhere 
on the public domain. The bill giving 
statehood to New Mexico and Arizona 
has been past in the House without a 
dissenting vote, but favorable action 
upon it in the Senate at the present ses- 
sion is not expected. While the Naval 
Appropriation bill was pending in the 
Senate last week, the size of the two 
battleships was reduced from 26,000 to 
21,000 tons by what appeared to be a de- 
cisive vote, but on the following day, 
after an earnest appeal from Mr. Lodge, 
the original tonnage was restored. Mr. 
Lodge said it would be necessary here- 
after to keep a powerful fleet in the 
Pacific. A resolution was adopted pro- 
viding that, in the discretion of .the 
President, half of the entire navy might 
be kept in Pacific waters at all times. By 
a vote of more than four to one the ma- 
rines were restored to the ships. This 
reverses action taken by the President. 
During last week there was no re- 
vival of the movement against the Jap- 
anese in the Pacific States. An attempt 
in the California Legislature to obtain 
anti-Japanese legislation by indirection 
was promptly defeated. Two or three 
of the bills discarded in California were 
introduced in Montana. Public atten- 
tion was directed to two bills in the 
Hawaiian Legislature, designed to de- 
prive Japanese of fishing privileges. 
Late reports say that these bills have 
been laid aside. In a special message 
to Congress, the President recommends 
that a Federal Children’s Bureau be 
establisht, and asks for legislation that 
will harmonize in all Federal territory 
the laws and practices in regard to the 
care of dependent children. One of the 
duties of the proposed bureau would be 
to investigate and report upon all mat- 
ters pertaining to the welfare of chil- 
dren and to child life. The National 
Government, he says, “is the only agency 
which can effectively conduct such gen- 
eral inquiries as are needed for the ben- 
efit of all our citizens.” He transmits a 
report of the proceedings of the confer- 
ence, recently held in Washington, on 
the care of dependent children, and ap- 
proves the conference’s conclusions, 
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Indictments in the 
ee ees Panama Canal libel 

case were returned 
on the 17th by a Federal grand jury in 
Washington, and bench warrants were 
issued for the arrest of the defendants, 
who reside in New York or Indianapolis. 
Those accused in the indictments are as 
follows: 

Joseph Pulitzer, proprietor of the New York 

World; the Press Publishing Company, which 
publishes that paper; Caleb M. Van Hamm, 
managing editor, and Robert H. Lyman, night 
editor, of the same journal; Delevan Smith 
and Charles R. Williams, owners of the Indi- 
anapolis News. 
The indictments, which are very elabor- 
ate, were filed before Justice Gould, in 
the Criminal Court of the District of 
Columbia. It is charged in them that the 
defendants, in news articles, editorials 
and cartoons (all of which are quoted or 
reproduced) unlawfully and maliciously 
sought to vilify and defame the persons 
whose names follow: 

Theodore Roosevelt (the President); Wil- 
liam H. Taft (the President-elect); Elihu 
Root (recently Secretary of State); Douglas 
Robinson (brother-in-law of the President) ; 
Charles P. Taft (half-brother of the President- 
elect); William Nelson Cromwell’ (who was 
attorney for Panama); and J. Pierpont Mor- 
gan, the well known banker. 

The removal of the defendants from their 
places of residence to Washington will be 
opposed by their attorneys, who rely 
upon the decision of the courts in the 
similar suit against Mr. Dana, of the 
New York Sun. _ -District-Attorney 
Baker, of Washington, however, says 
that the decision in that case is no longer 
authoritative, because it has been over- 
ruled. It is now expected that indict- 
ments will be returned in New York as 
well as in Washington. Therefore re- 
moval of the World defendants to Wash- 
ington may not be required. The alleged 
libel, of course, was-the publication of the 
story that a profit of more than $30,000,- 
000 was made by a syndicate of which 
Charles P. Taft, Douglas Robinson and 
Mr. Cromwell were the leading members, 
and that these men were enabled to make 
this profit by the aid of, or by collusion 
with, the responsible officers of the na- 
tional Government. Mr. Cromwell on 
the 17th publisht a statement. The story, 
he said, had been concocted two years 
and a half ago by unscrupulous persons, 
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some of whom had criminal records. 
They attempted to blackmail him, de- 
manding $25,000 as the price of silence. 
They were then, he says, in frequent con- 
ference with the managers of the World. 
He repelled thém and reported to Dis- 
trict-Attorney Jerome their attempt to 
blackmail him. On the eve of publica- 
tion, he continues, he warned the World 
that the story was whoily false, that the 
authors of it had sought to extort money 
from him, and that he had appealed to 
the District-Attorney. . In conclusion he 
says that there was no American syndi- 
cate, nor any purchase of the French 
companies’ securities by Americans, as 
alleged ; that every dollar of the $40,000,- 
000 was paid directly to the companies, 
as the official receipts show; that every 
step-in the transaction was a matter of 
official public record in France; that the 
money was distributed among 270,000 
persons by authority of the French 
courts, and that the receipt of each of 
these persons is on file in the court and 
bank records of France. The World as- 
serts that the proceeding is a political 
one, in which Mr. Roosevelt seeks to sat- 
isfy his personal desire for revenge by 
punishing two papers that supported the 
Democratic ticket. The News says the 
principle of the freedom of the press is 
at stake. 
Sd 


The President sent 
to Congress on the 
16th the report of the 
engineers who accompanied Judge Taft 
during his recent visit to Panama, say- 
ing, in a brief message, that it “shows in 
clearest fashion that the Congress was 
wise in the position it took, and that it 
would be an inexcusable folly to change 
from the proposed lock canal to a sea- 
level canal. In fact,” he continued, 
“this report not only determines definite- 
ly the type of canal, but makes it evi- 
dent that hereafter attack on this type— 
the lock type—is in reality merely attack 
upon the policy of building any canal at 
all.” In their report the engineers unan- 
imously approve the type, saying that a 
change to sea level would add greatly 
to the cost and the time, without compen- 
sating advantages either in capacity of 
the canal or in safety of navigation. 


Engineer’s Report 
on the Canal 
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They discuss at length questions relating 
to the Gatun dam, approving the plan 
and saying they are confident that the 
structure will be safe, tight, and durable. 
The hight of it, they add, can with safety 
be reduced by 20 feet. Minimizing the 
possible danger of disturbance by earth- 
quakes, they assert that the injurious ef- 
fect, if any, would be “much the same” 
upon the structures proposed for a sea- 
level canal as upon those of a canal with 
locks. They think the canal may be fin- 
ished even before January Ist, 1915, “if 
all goes well.” There is much com- 
mendation of the condition of the work, 
the provision made for employees, and 
the medical and sanitary service. The 
report’s estimate of cost is $360,000,000, 
the payment of $50,000,000 to Panama 
and the French company included. Say- 
ing that the original estimate of $140,- 
000,000 included neither the $50,000,000 
nor the expense of sanitation and Zone 
government ($27,000,000), the engin- 
eers remark that this present estimate 
exceeds the first one by only $143,000,- 
ooo, nearly one-half of which can be ac- 
counted for by changes in the plans, 
while “the remainder is to be attributed 
mainly to the higher unit cost of the dif- 
ferent items of the work.” Colonel 
Goethals, the chief engineer, while testi- 
fying recently before one of the com- 
mittees of Congress, estimated the cost 
at $375,201,000. The cost of a sea-level 
canal, he said, would be $477,600,000. 
& 

After testimony had been 
taken concerning the pur- 
chase of the Tennessee 
Coal and Iron Company by the Steel Cor- 
poration in November, 1907, the Senate 
Committee on the Judiciary referred the 
matter to a subcommittee for a report. 
While this report has not been publisht 
in full, what is said to be the substance of 
it has been printed in the daily press. It 
is said that those voting for the report 
were Messrs. Kittredge, Republican, and 
Culberson and Overman, Democrats, who 
were opposed by Messrs. Clark and Dil- 
lingham, Republicans. If the publisht 
summaries are trustworthy, the report 
very severely criticises the action of Pres- 
ident Roosevelt and Attorney-General 
Bonaparte. The committee was required 


The Tennessee 
Steel Merger 
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by resolution to ascertain whether the 
President had exceeded his authority in 
permitting this merger. The subcommit- 
tee reports, so it is asserted, that the 
President actually approved the transac- 
tion, when application to him was made 
by Judge Gary and Mr. Frick; that he 
was .not authorized to do this; that his 
action amounted toa suspension of a law; 
that he had no authority to give to the 
Attorney-General the instructions which 
the latter received; that the Attorney- 
General deserves censure for failing to 
execute the law ; and that the merger was 
a violation of the Sherman Anti-Trust 
act. It also finds, the press dispatches 
say, that the merger was not required to 
prevent a dangerous extension of the 
panic ; that only one firm of brokers was 
seriously involved ; that the property ac- 


‘quired is worth a great deal more than 


was paid for it by the Steel Corporation ; 
that the purchase of it gives the Steel 
Corporation control of 624 per cent. of 
the entire supply of high grade iron ore 
in the country, and a monopoly of the 
steel trade in the South; and that the 
transaction tends to make a steel and ore 
monopoly for the entire country. It is 
said that the report will be approved by 
a majority of the full committee. 


st 


Parliament was opened 
on February 16th by the 
King and Queen, who 
rode in the state coach, drawn by eight 
cream-colored horses, and escorted by the 
guards, from Rockingham Palace to 
Westminster and back. Queen Alexandra 
wore for the first time the Cullinan dia- 
monds, cut from the largest stone ever 
found and a gift from the Transvaal 
Government. Two other processions 
shared the attention of the public on the 
same day, the suffragettes and the unem- 
ployed. The former are renewing their 
efforts to enter the Houses of Parliament 
and every day adopt some new tactics. 
On the day of the royal procession Miss 
Muriel Matters rose above the city in an 
airship with “Votes for Women” on its 
banners, but the aeronaut was not able to 
guide the balloon, so instead of following 
the King to Parliament, where she was 
preparing to shower down handbills on 
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the crowd, it was blown in the direction of 
Holloway Jail, much to the amusement of 
the spectators. On the 18th two attempts 
were made to get at Premier Asquith. In 
response to a call for “volunteers for dan- 
gerous duty” over sixty women assem- 
bled in Downing street and endeavored to 
push their way through the lines of po- 
lice, mounted and on foot, which were 
drawn up to oppose them. The women 
charged repeatedly, but the police held 
their ground and arrested twenty-three of 
them, who all went to prison rather than 
pay the fines imposed. In the evening 
Mrs. Despard, with sixteen other ladies 
in evening dress, took taxicabs to the 
House of Commons and insisted on their 
right to present a petition to the Premier, 
but they were refused and arrested. The 
procession of the unemployed was cém- 
posed of seven or eight thousand poor 
women and girls, led by a band playing 
“The Marseillaise.” The King in 
his Speech from the Throne exprest his 
gratification at the conclusion of arbitra- 
tion treaties with France, Italy and Spain, 
and the progress of the negotiations with 
the United States. In reference to the 


legislative program of the Government 


he said: 

“The Irish land and the housing and town 
planning bills will be reintroduaed andalso a bill 
for the disestablishment and disendowment of 


the Church of Wales. Measures will be pro- 
posed for the better organization of the labor 
market thru a system of coordinated labor ex- 
changes, with which other schemes for dealing 
with unemployment may subsequently be asso- 
ciated. A bill will be introduced for the con- 
stitution of boards of trade in certain branches 
of industry in which the evil known as sweat- 
ing prevails. A measure will be introduced to 
alter the law affecting Parliamentary elections 
and registration in London. 

“In connection with the financial arrange- 
ments of the year proposals will be brought 
forward for amending the old age pensions act 
in certain particulars in which in practice cer- 
tain inequalities of treatment have been found 
to arise. Bills will be presented to amend the 
law as to inebriates, the supply of milk and 
the hours of work in shops.” 


& 


The agreement be- 
tween France and 
Germany in regard 
to Morocco, which removes from the 
sphere of international controversy the 
troublesome question of the commercial 
and political rights of these countries, 


The Franco- 
German Agreement 
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takes the form of a joint declaration of 
the following tenor: 

“The Government of the French Republic 

and the German Imperial Government, actuated 
by an equal desire to facilitate the execution 
of the Act of Algeciras, have agreed to define 
the significance which they attach to its clauses 
with a view to avoiding any cause of misun- 
derstanding between them in the future. Con- 
sequently, the Government of the French Re- 
public, wholly attached to the maintenance of 
the integrity and of the independence of the 
Shereefian Empire, decided to safeguard eco- 
nomic equality there, and accordingly not to 
impede German commercial and industrial in- 
terests, and the German Imperial Government, 
pursuing only economic interests in Morocco, 
recognizing at the same time that the special 
political interests of France are closely bound 
up in that country with the consolidation of or- 
der and of internal peace, and resolved not to 
impede those interests, declare that they will 
not prosecute or encourage any measure calcu- 
lated to create in their favor or in favor of 
any Power whatsoever an economic privilege, 
and that they will endeavor to associate their 
nationals in business for which these may be 
able to obtain contracts (l’entreprise.)” 
The British, Russian and Spanish Gov- 
ernments were informed by the French 
Government, and the Italian and Aus- 
trian by the German. The announce- 
ment was made on the day of the arrival 
of King Edward in Berlin, in order that 
it might not be thought the result of that 
meeting. The negotiations leading to it 
were carried on between the French and 
German Legations at Tangier during the 
summer of 1907, but Germany at that 
time was unwilling to conclude the 
agreement. On January 6th, however, 
3aron von Schon, the German Foreign 
Secretary, in conversing with the French 
Ambassador at Berlin, M. Jules Cambon, 
about the Near Eastern question, exprest 
a desire to take up the question again. 
This was done, and an exchange of pour- 
parlers brought the matter to a conclu- 
sion in thirty-two days. The agreement 
seems to meet the legitimate and imme- 
diate demands of both parties and is in 
accordance both with the Internationai 
Convention of Algeciras and of the 
Anglo-French Convention of April 8th, 
1904, which precipitated the trouble by 
offending Germany. In fact, the word- 
ing is in part the same as in the Anglo- 
French Convention in. recognizing “the 
special political interests” of France in 
Morocco and in insuring equality of 
commercial opportunity to Germany and 
other countries, 
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, The union of the 
ag mer ardor British Colonies of 
South Africa is an 
event of as great importance as the form- 
ation of the United States, for the coun- 
try involved has a greater area than all 
the Atlantic Coast States and may in- 
clude a large part of the African Contin- 
ent. If we include Southern Rhodesia, 
which tho not entering into the present 
union will doubtless soon belong to it, the 
area is 517,370 square miles and the pres- 
ent population 557,000 whites and 4,112,- 
000 negroes. On account of its import- 
ance we give below a very full abstract 
of the proposed South African constitu- 
tion as drawn up by the recent conven- 
tion of representatives of the four col- 
onies, the Cape of Good Hope, Natal, the 
Transvaal and the Orange River Colony, 
as it has been transmitted to England for 
approval and to the separate colonies for 
their ratification. Of course consider- 
able changes may be made in it before it 
is finally adopted. The preamble is as 
follows: 

“Whereas it is desirable for the welfare and 
future progress of South Africa that the sev- 
eral British colonies therein should be united 
under one government in a legislative union 
under the crown of Great Britain and Ireland. 

“And whereas it is expedient to make pro- 
vision for the union of these colonies which 
may voluntarily assent thereto and to define 
the executive, legislative, and judicial powers 
to be exercised in the government of the union. 

“And whereas it is expedient to make pro- 
vision for the establishment of provinces with 
powers of legislation and administration in lo- 
cal matters and in other such matters as may 
be specially reserved for provincial legislation 
and administration. 

“And whereas it is expedient to provide for 
the eventual admission into the union as pro- 
vinces or territories of such parts of South 
Africa as are not originally included in such 
union. 

“Be it therefore enacted, etc.” 

The constitution will take effect by royal 
proclamation within a year after the pas- 
sage of the act by the British Parliament 
and the union will include any two or 
more of the four colonies whose parlia- 
ments have agreed to it. Other colonies 
not becoming part of the original union, 
and other British territories of South 
Africa may be admitted on said terms as 
to representation and otherwise as are 
approved by the Parliament of the union. 
The executive government of South 
Africa is to be administered by a Gov- 
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ernor-General, appointed by the King as 
his representative, with a salary of $50,- 
000 a year. The Executive Council, con-* 
sisting of not more than ten ministers, 
shall be chosen from the members of 
Parliamerit by the Governor-General to 
administer the departments of state and 
holding office during his pleasure. The 
legislative power of the union shall be 
vested in a Parliament, to be styled the 
Parliament of South Africa, which shall 
consist of the King, a Senate and a Leg- 
islative Assembly, the Governor-General 
having the power to call Parliament into 
session and to prorog and to dissolve the 
Senate and the Legislative Assembly si- 
multaneously or the Legislative Assembly 
alone. There shall be a session of Par- 
liament once at least in every year. For 
the first ten years after the establishment 
of the union and until otherwise provid- 
ed by Parliament, the Senate shall con- 
sist of eight Senators appointed by the 
Governor-General in Council and eight 
Senators elected by each original prov- 
ince. The Senators shall hold their seats 
for ten years. Of the eight Senators ap- 
pointed by the Governor-General four 
shall be “selected on the ground mainly 
of their thoro acquaintance by reason of 
their official experience or otherwise 
with the reasonable wants and wishes of 
the colored races in South Africa.” The 
election of the eight Senators from each 
province shall be by a joint session of 
the two Houses of the Legislature of 
each province sitting as one body and 
presided over by the Speaker of the Leg- 
islative Assembly, voting “according ‘to 
the principle of proportional representa- 
tion with the single transferable vote.” 
This method’ of voting is specified in al- 
most all the other clauses of the consti- 
tution. The qualifications of a Senator 
are as follows: He must be thirty years 
of age; be qualified to be registered as a 
voter for the election of members of the 
House of Assembly in one of the prov- 
inces; have resided for five years within 
the union; be a British subject of Euro- 
pean descent; and in the case of an 
elected Senator be the registered owner 
of immovable property within the union 
to the value of not less than $5,000. The 
House of Assembly shall be composed of 
members chosen directly by the voters of 
the union in electoral divisions of whicl: 
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the method of delimitation is specified in 
detail. The distribution of the first elec- 
tion is Cape Colony, 51; Natal, 17: 
Transvaal, 36, and Orange, 17. This 
may be increased, but not diminished, ac- 
cording to the changes in population as 
shown by a quinquennial census. Parlia- 
ment is authorized to prescribe the qual- 
ifications which shall be necessary to 
entitle persons to vote at the election of 
members to the Legislative Assembly, 
but “no person, who, after passing any 
such law is registered as a voter in any 
province shall be removable from the 
register by reason only of any disqualifi- 
cation based on race or color.” The re- 
division of electoral districts in each 
province and the allocation of additional 
representatives to which the provinces 
may have become entitled after the quin- 
quennial census are to be carried out by 
a commission of three judges of the 
Supreme Court of South Africa appoint- 
ed by the Governor-General. A member 
of the Legislative Assembly must be a 
British subject of European descent and 
have resided five years within the union. 
The Legislative Assembly continues for 
five years and no longer, but may be 
sooner dissolved by the Governor-Gen- 
eral. Each Senator and member of the 
Legislative Assembly receives an allow- 
ance of $15,000 a year, from which is de- 
ducted $10 for every day of absence from 
the session. 

“Parliament shall have full power to make 
iaws for the peace, order and good govern- 
ment of South Africa. Bills, appropriating 
revenue or money, or imposing taxation shali 
originate only in the House of Assembly. The 
House of Assembly shall not originate or pass 
any vote, resolution, address or bill for the ap- 
propriation .of any part of the public revenue 
to any purpose unless such appropriation has 
been recommended by a message from the Gov- 
ernor-General.” 


In the case of a disagreement between 
the Senate and the Legislative Assembly 
they meet in joint session and decide by 
majority vote. When an appeal is pre- 
sented to the Governor-General for the 
King’s assent he shall declare “that he 
assents in the King’s name or that he 
withholds assent or that he reserves the 
bill for the signification of the King’s 
pleasure.” The King may disallow and 
annul any vote within a year after it has 
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been assented to by the Governor-Gen- 
eral. The chief executive officer of each 
province is the Administrator appointed 
by the Governor-General, preferably a 
resident of such province, holding office 
for five years and irremovable except by 
the Governor-General. There shall be a 
Provincial Council in each province, con- 
sisting of the same number of members 
as are elected for the Legislative Assem- 
bly and elected by the same voters in the 
same electoral divisions. There shall be 
freedom of speech in the Provincial 
Councils. Each Provincial Council shall 
elect three to five of its members to form 
with the Administrator an Executive 
Committee for the province. The pow- 
ers of the Provincial Council are re- 
stricted to the following: (1) Direct tax- 
ation. (2) Borrowing money on the 
credit of the province. (3) Education, 
other than higher education. (4) Agri- 
culture. (5) Hospitals and charitable 
institutions. (6) Local institutions. (7) 
Local works and undertakings. (8) 
Roads and bridges. (9) Markets. (10) 
Fish and game preservation. (11) Pun- 
ishment by fine or imprisonment for vio- 
lation of laws of the province. -(12) All 
matters which in the opinion of the Gov- 
ernor-General are of a merely local or 
priyate nature in the province. | (13) 
Other subjects delegated by Parliament. 
The judges of the Supreme Court of 
South Africa shall be appointed by the 
Governor-General and not be removed 
from office except by the Governor-Gen- 
eral on an address from both Houses of 
Parliament in the same session praying 
for such removal on the ground of mis- 
behavior or incapacity. The seat of the 
Government of the Union is Pretoria 
and the seat of the Legislature Cape 
Town: 


“Both the English and Dutch languages shall 


’ be official languages of the union, and shall be 


treated cn a footing of equality and possess 
and enjoy equal freedom, rights, and privileges ; 
all records, journals, and the proceedings of the 
Union Parliament shall be kept in both lan- 
guages, and all bills, acts, and notices of gen- 
eral public importance or interest issued by the 
Government of the Union shall be in both lan- 
guages. 


This constitution may be repealed or al- 
tered by a two-thirds vote of both 
Houses of Parliament sitting together, 
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of the “Origin of Species.” 


It is an appropriate time for a recapitulation of the theory 


which has transformed zoology, botany and physiology into new sciences and radically influ- 


enced modern sociology, philosophy and theology. 


For such a survey of Darwinism in the 
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able meeting of the Linnean Society of London in 1858. 
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HE theory of natural selection, 
+ commonly called Darwinism, is 
one of the most simple and easy 
of comprehension in the whole range of 
science; yet, after fifty years of contin- 
uous exposition and study, there is per- 
haps none that is so widely and persist- 
ently misunderstood. 

This is the more remarkable because 
it is based upon facts of nature which 
are not only universally admitted, but 
are well known at least verbally to every 
man who takes the slightest interest in 
living things; and further, this misun- 
derstanding is not confined to the igno- 
rant or unscientific alone, but prevails 
also among the educated classes, and is 
found even in our highest seats of learn- 
ing among the teachers and highly 
placed professors of various depart- 
ments of biology. 

It is not my intention here to combat 
these strange misapprehensions in detail, 
but it is my hope—if I can succeed in 
placing the subject before you in all its 
simplicity—while yet fully emphasizing 
its underlying complexity and grandeur, 
to satisfy you that the theory of Darwin 
is the only one that is in accordance with 
Nature herself, with her most obvious 
facts and phenomena, with the broad 
and fundamental laws which are in ac- 
tion now and have been thruout all past 
ages, and that any less far-reaching and 
less fundamental theories are altogether 
inadequate and unmeaning. 

Why Darwinism Is Simple and Intelli- 
gible—Some readers may be surprised 
at my statement that the theory of Dar- 
winism is essentially simple and easily 
understood. What I mean is that it 
needs no special training to understand 
it; no laboratory work is required, no 
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knowledge of anatomy or physiology, 
more than can be obtained from observa- 
tion of the structure of the rabbit and 
the partridge, the oyster and the crab 
that we dissect, or see dissected, at the 
dinner table. The facts appealed to are, 
thruout, the facts of external nature, 
which every one has (or ought to have) 
the opportunity of observing for him- 
self, and which, as regards foreign coun- 
tries, are to be learnt from the most 
popular works on natural history. And 
the more important principles arising 
out of these facts are also of the most 
simple and obvious nature, so much so 
that the objection is often made that 
they are self-evident truisms; while 
many people feel, with Huxley, that the 
real marvel is that the theory was not 
thought of and applied long before. As 
a matter of fact, it was several times 
thought of and was very clearly stated, 
but never applied to the solution of the 
problems of the origin of species before 
Darwin and myself so applied it. The 
reason of this failure was that those who 
discovered the principle had no sufficient 
knowledge of or interest in the great 
facts of external nature to see its obvi- 
ous application to the solution of the 
problems it presents. 

It is perhaps for the very reason that 
Darwinism is so simple that it is so per- 
sistently misunderstood. Those who 
have gone thru a long course of study 
in the anatomy, physiology or embryol- 
ogy of animals or plants, very naturally 
think that a theory which can dispense 
with all their work (tho it is often strik- 
ingly supported thereby) cannot be of 
much value; while it often happens that 
those who have the most extensive 
knowledge of these departments of biol- 
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ugy do not possess the special type ot 
iaculty that is essential for a full grasp 
of the great masses of fact which under- 
lie and are essential to the actual work- 
ing of the principle of evolution thru 
natural selection. 

All this and much more will, I hope, be 
made clear as we proceed with the ex- 
amination of our subject. 

Numbers, Variety and Intermingling 
of Life-forms.—The first great group of 
facts to which I must refer is that of the 
vast numbers, the astounding variety, 
and the universal intermingling of the 
species or forms under which life is 
manifested on the earth. 

Taking first the vegetable kingdom, as 
that upon which the very existence of 
animal life depends, and limiting our- 
selves to the higher or flowering plants, 
as those best known, and which from our 
point of view are alone of importance, 
we find that so comparatively poor a 
flora as that of the British Isles com- 
prise about 1,800 species (counting only 
the species and sub-species in Sir J. 
Hooker’s “British Flora”), but probably 
over 2,000 on the estimate of most local 
botanists. Europe has about 9,000 spe- 
cies, while in the whole world there are 
now about 136,000 described species, but 
perhaps nearly twice that number, if the 
whole area were as well explored botan- 
ically as Europe. 

Great mountain regions even in the 
temperate zone are usually very rich. 
Thus, the European Alps, in an area 
about equal to that of Britain, has about 
4,000 species, while the mountains of 
China and Japan are still more produc- 
tive. Certain areas in tropical countries 
are probably the richest of all, but few 
of these have been sufficiently explored. 

For our special purpose it will be 
more interesting to consider briefly the 
facts as to how the 1,800 British species 
are distributed over its area. The most 
important and interesting feature is, that 
while there are a small number of spe- 
cies which are each strictly confined to 
very limited areas—such as the lovely 
Gentiana verna in a few square miles of 
upper Teesdale, in Yorkshire; the pretty 
little Simethus in a small pine wood near 
Bournemouth, and several confined to 
single mountains in the highlands of 
Scotland or Wales—yet the majority of 


the species are either universally spread 
or widely scattered over the greater part 
of the country, so that almost every 
county, tho having little more than one- 
fiftieth or even one-hundredth of the 
total area, yet has somewhere about half 
the total number of species. Much 
smaller areas often passess a very large 
number of species proportionally; and 
this applies to all the chief groups of 
animals as well as to plants. 

The proportionate increase of species 
as the area diminishes. This often de- 
pends on the greater or less variety ot 
rock in the compared area, but also, in 
part, on the past history of the regions 
in a way we can only imperfectly under- 
stand. This is well shown in the case of 
the Cape of Good Hope, where an area 
less than half that of Great Britain (the 
Cape district) contains about 4,500 spe- 
cies of flowering plants (including al- 
most all the known species of heaths, 
pelargoniums, etc.), while the Cape 
peninsula itself, only a little larger than 
the Isle of Wight, has about 2,000 spe- 
cies. , 

There are many such interesting cases 
to be found in our own country, but the 
facts are difficult to get at. The most 
striking I have met with is that of the 
parish of Edmonsham, where, in 2% 
square miles, the Rev. E. F. Linton has 
collected 640 species, moré than half the 
number found in either Dorsetshire or 
Hampshire, the former having 350 times 
the area and the latter nearly 700 times. 
This is explained by the fact that the 
parish is about half on the chalk and half 
on the early tertiary formation, with an 
undulating surface, many small streams, 
an abundance of woodland, old pastures 
and wooded hedgerows, all favorable to 
a varied vegetation. 

The facts now briefly indicated show 
us how wonderfully complex must be 
the adaptations of species to each other, 
which enables such great numbers to live 
together each in their special station and 
due proportion. 

I must, however, before quitting this 
branch of my subject, call attention to 
the close dependence of insect on 
plant life, so far as it is illustrated by 
the number of species of each. We 
know that the larve of the Lepidoptera 
almost all feed upon living plants, and- 
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HE theory of natural selection, 
+ commonly called Darwinism, is 
one of the most simple and easy 
of comprehension in the whole range of 
science; yet, after fifty years of contin- 
uous exposition and study, there is per- 
haps none that is so widely and persist- 
ently misunderstood. 

This is the more remarkable because 
it is based upon facts of nature which 
are not only universally admitted, but 
are well known at least verbally to every 
man who takes the slightest interest in 
living things; and further, this misun- 
derstanding is not confined to the igno- 
rant or unscientific alone, but prevails 
also among the educated classes, and is 
found even in our highest seats of learn- 
ing among the teachers and highly 
placed professors of various depart- 
ments of biology. 

It is not my intention here to combat 
these strange misapprehensions in detail, 
but it is my hope—if I can succeed in 
placing the subject before you in all its 
simplicity—while yet fully emphasizing 
its underlying complexity and grandeur, 
to satisfy you that the theory of Darwin 
is the only one that is in accordance with 
Nature herself, with her most obvious 
facts and phenomena, with the broad 
and fundamental laws which are in ac- 
tion now and have been thruout all past 
ages, and that any less far-reaching and 
less fundamental theories are altogether 
inadequate and unmeaning. 

Why Darwinism Is Simple and Intelli- 
gible—Some readers may be surprised 
at my statement that the theory of Dar- 
winism is essentially simple and easily 
understood. What I mean is that it 
needs no special training to understand 
it; no laboratory work is required, no 
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knowledge of anatomy or physiology, 
more than can be obtained from observa- 
tion of the structure of the rabbit and 
the partridge, the oyster and the crab 
that we dissect, or see dissected, at the 
dinner table. The facts appealed to are, 
thruout, the facts of external nature, 
which every one has (or ought to have) 
the opportunity of observing for him- 
self, and which, as regards foreign coun- 
tries, are to be learnt from the most 
popular works on natural history. And 
the more important principles arising 
out of these facts are also of the most 
simple and obvious nature, so much so 
that the objection is often made that 
they are self-evident truisms; while 
many people feel, with Huxley, that the 
real marvel is that the theory was not 
thought of and applied long before. As 
a matter of fact, it was several times 
thought of and was very clearly stated, 
but never applied to the solution of the 
problems of the origin of species before 
Darwin and myself so applied it. The 
reason of this failure was that those who 
discovered the principle had no sufficient 
knowledge of or interest in the great 
facts of external nature to see its obvi- 
ous application to the solution of the 
problems it presents. 

It is perhaps for the very reason that 
Darwinism is so simple that it is so per- 
sistently misunderstood. Those who 
have gone thru a long course of study 
in the anatomy, physiology or embryol- 
ogy of animals or plants, very naturally 
think that a theory which can dispense 
with all their work (tho it is often strik- 
ingly supported thereby) cannot be of 
much value; while it often happens that 
those who have the most extensive 
knowledge of these departments of biol- 
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ugy do not possess the special type ot 
iaculty that is essential for a full grasp 
of the great masses of fact which under- 
lie and are essential to the actual work- 
ing of the principle of evolution thru 
natural selection. 

All this and much more will, I hope, be 
made clear as we proceed with the ex- 
amination of our subject. 

Numbers, Variety and Intermingling 
of Life-forms.—The first great group of 
facts to which I must refer is that of the 
vast numbers, the astounding variety, 
and the universal intermingling of the 
species or forms under which life is 
manifested on the earth. 

Taking first the vegetable kingdom, as 
that upon which the very existence of 
animal life depends, and limiting our- 
selves to the higher or flowering plants, 
as those best known, and which from our 
point of view are alone of importance, 
we. find that so comparatively poor a 
flora as that of the British Isles com- 
prise about 1,800 species (counting only 
the species and sub-species in Sir J. 
Hooker’s “British Flora”), but probably 
over 2,000 on the estimate of most local 
botanists. Europe has about 9,000 spe- 
cies, while in the whole world there are 
now about 136,000 described species, but 
perhaps nearly twice that number, if the 
whole area were as well explored botan- 
ically as Europe. 

Great mountain regions even in the 
temperate zone are usually very rich. 
Thus, the European Alps, in an area 
about equal to that of Britain, has about 
4,000 species, while the mountains of 
China and Japan are still more produc- 
tive. Certain areas in tropical countries 
ate probably the richest of all, but few 
of these have been sufficiently explored. 

For our special purpose it will be 
more interesting to consider briefly the 
facts as to how the 1,800 British species 
are distributed over its area. The most 
important and interesting feature is, that 
while there are a small number of spe- 
cies which are each strictly confined to 
very limited areas—such as the lovely 
Gentiana verna in a few square miles of 
upper Teesdale, in Yorkshire; the pretty 
little Simethus in a small pine wood near 
Bournemouth, and several confined to 
single mountains in the highlands of 
Scotland or Wales—yet the majority of 
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the species are either universally spread 
or widely scattered over the greater part 
of the country, so that almost every 
county, tho having little more than one- 
fiftieth or even one-hundredth of the 
total area, yet has somewhere about half 
the total number of species. Much 
smaller areas often passess a very large 
number of species proportionally; and 
this applies to all the chief groups of 
animals as well as to plants. 

The proportionate increase of species 
as the area diminishes. This often de- 
pends on the greater or less variety of 
rock in the compared area, but also, in 
part, on the past history of the regions 
in a way we can only imperfectly under- 
stand. This is well shown in the case of 
the Cape of Good Hope, where an area 
less than half that of Great Britain (the 
Cape district) contains about 4,500 spe- 
cies of flowering plants (including al- 
most all the known species of heaths, 
pelargoniums, etc.), while the Cape 
peninsula itself, only a little larger than 
the Isle of Wight, has about 2,000 spe- 
cies. ’ 

There are many such interesting cases 
to be found in our own country, but the 
facts are difficult to get at. The most 
striking I have met with is that of the 
parish of Edmonsham, where, in 2% 
square miles, the Rev. E. F. Linton has 
collected 640 species, moré than half the 
number found in either Dorsetshire or 
Hampshire, the former having 350 times 
the area and the latter nearly 700 times. 
This is explained by the fact that the 
parish is about half on the chalk and half 
on the early tertiary formation, with an 
undulating surface, many small streams, 
an abundance of woodland, old pastures 
and wooded hedgerows, all favorable to 
a varied vegetation. 

The facts now briefly indicated show 
us how wonderfully complex must be 
the adaptations of species to each other, 
which enables such great numbers to live 
together each in their special station and 
due proportion. 

I must, however, before quitting this 
branch of my subject, call attention to 
the close dependence of insect on 
plant life, so far as it is illustrated by 
the number of species of each. We 
know that the larve of the Lepidoptera 
almost all feed upon living plants, and- 
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that while some plants support several 
species, yet there are single species 
which feed on several distinct plants. 
Often, however — perhaps generally — 
each insect feeds upon its peculiar 
plants ; and it is at all events suggestive 
that the numbers of species of flowering 
plants and of Lepidoptera are, in Brit- 
ain, so nearly equal. Beetles, however, 
whose larve feed upon both animal and 
vegetable matter, in all stages of decay, 
are much more numerous. To fully dis- 
cuss this subject would itself occupy a 
volume, but the facts now given show 
the remarkable intermingling of species 
in the same area, and this applies in dif- 
ferent degrees to every form of animal 
life, perhaps even more than in plants. 

Powers of Increase of Plants and 
Animals.—One of the most important of 
the factors—perhaps the most important 
of all—in the development of the world 
of life from its earliest appearance to 
the present time, is the enormous capac- 
ity for increase possest by every species 
of living thing. This is perhaps best 
shown in plants, in which the possible 
increase annually is not only twofold or 
. fivefold, as in some of the higher ani- 
mals, but usually many hundred and 
often many thousand fold. 

A good-sized oak tree, in an average 
‘year, produces an enormous quantity of 
acorns, perhaps 100,000 or more in num- 
ber; while Kerner states that a common 
British weed, one of the hedge mustards 
(Sisymbrium sophia), produces an aver- 
age of three-quarter million of seeds; 
and that if all of these grew and multi- 
plied for only three years the whole land 
surface of the globe would not hold 
them. A tall spike of foxglove, loaded 
with its rather large seed-vessels full of 
minute seeds, probably has quite as 
many, as have many of the orchids and 
other plants, so that the powers of in- 
crease in the vegetable kingdom seem 
wholly beyond any possible need, espe- 
cially when we consider that the oak 
lives some hundred or more of years, 
and only one acorn out of its-successive 
annual crops is needed to replace it. 

Yet the consideration that all animal 
life depends upon vegetation may enable 
us to see how important it has been that 
no adverse conditions of drought or 
flood, of hurricane or volcano, should be 
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able to destroy the plant life over any 
considerable area, without that area be- 
ing rapidly replenished with food for 
animals, who would in the meantime de- 
stroy much of the vegetation in adjacent 
areas. 

Turning to the animal kingdom, we 
still find the reproductive powers always 
ample and often enormous. The slow- 
est breeding of all is the elephant, which 
is supposed to rear one young one every 
ten years; but as it lives to more than 
one hundred years, Darwin calculates 
that in seven hundred and fifty years (a 
few moments only in the geological his- 
tory of the earth), each pair would, if 
all their offspring lived and bred, pro- 
duce nineteen millions of elephants. 

The smaller mammals and most birds 
increase much more rapidly, as many of 
the smaller ones produce two or more 
families every year. The rabbit is one 
of the most rapid, and Mr. Kearton cal- 
culates that, under the most favorable 
conditions, a single pair might easily, in 
four or five years, increase to a million. 
Australia, being so favorable in climate, 
vegetation and absence of enemies, they 
have so multiplied as to become a nui- 
sance and almost a danger, and tho their 
introduction was very easy, all our pow- 
ers of destruction seem, so far, impotent 
against them. 

It is interesting to note that the num- 
bers of many of the species of animals 
bear little or no relation to their rate of 
increase the slowest rate being amply 
sufficient to keep up the greatest popu- 
lation when the conditions of life are 
otherwise favorable. Two well-known 
cases are those of the American bison 
and the passenger pigeon of the same 
country. In the eighteenth century the 
bison ranged over almost the whole of 
temperate North America, being abund- 
ant in Pennsylvania and Kentucky, 
sometimes reaching the east coasts, while 
within the memory of living persons it 
occurred all over the western plains in 
vast herds of 10,000 or 20,000 each. The 
passenger pigeon lays only two eggs, but 
seldom rears more than one chick in each 
nest. The quantity of these birds was 
formerly enormous. In the early part 
of the nineteenth century the ornitholo- 
gist Wilson gave a wonderful account 
of them. One of their breeding places 
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in Kentucky was a tract of forest forty 
miles long and several miles wide, and 
in this space (in April and May) almost 
every tree was crowded with nests, both 
on the higher and lower branches. As 
soon as the young were fully grown 
people came from the whole country 
‘round and camped there, feeding on the 
young birds and carrying away sacks or 
even wagons full of them. During this 
time the noise made by the myriads of 
birds, both with voice and wing, was a 
continuous roar like thunder, so loud as 
to render it difficult to make oneself 
heard. The ground was covered with 
broken limbs of trees, eggs and young 
pigeons, on which herds of hogs came to 
fatten, while high overhead birds of 
prey—hawks, buzzards, and eagles— 
were sailing about and seizing the young 
birds from the nests. The country peo- 
ple cut down the trees most laden with 
nests and sometimes got 200 young 
pigeons from a single tree. The parent 
birds daily roamed the country to a dis- 
tance of nearly 100 miles for their food. 
Wilson describes one of these great 
flocks on its daily excursion as being 
more than a mile wide and of very great 
depth, in the air far above gunshot. 
They flew with immense speed—so, 60 
miles an hour—and the stream went on 
for several hours before it diminished in 
density, and some hours more in strag- 
gling parties. He calculated, roughly, 
that this one flock, going to and from 
one breeding place, contained about 2,000 
millions of birds, and this was only one 
out of many such aggregations known 
at that time in the United States. 

Now, the spread of cultivation and the 
clearing away the forests have entirely 
destroyed this most striking illustration 
of what Darwin termed a dominant spe- 
cies; which, though so apparently de- 
fenceless, with so many enemies, and 
with a very slow rate of increase, was 
yet able to maintain such an enormous 
population. 

An equally remarkable, but somewhat 
different phenomenon is that of the curi- 
ous little Lemming of the north of Eu- 
rope (something like a very short-tailed 
vole), which at intervals of ten or fifteen 
years, under some unknown favorable 
conditions, increases so enormously in 
the Arctic and sub-Arctic mountains of 
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Scandinavia as to overrun the adjacent 
parts of the country, always migrating 
southward and spreading out east and 
west towards the sea. The migrating 
hordes march on slowly, increasing as 
they go, devouring the country like a 
flight of locusts, sometimes continuing 
their march for from one to three years, 
but always going on, and never return- 
ing, crossing over lakes, climbing over 
houses, eating their way through hay- 
stacks: till they ultimately disappear in 
the Ocean. The whole great invading 
army thus melts away, the remnants 
being everywhere cleared off by the mul- 
titude of enemies attracted to the feast. 
A somewhat similar picture of the sud- 
den increase of swarms of rodents is 
given by Mr. Hudson in that wonderful 
chapter of his fascinating “Naturalist in 
La Plata,” entitled “A Wave of Life.” 

Insects show the same phenomena, but 
they generally possess a still higher rate 
of increase. The queen bee lays from 
2,000 to 3,000 eggs, and many moths are 
equally productive. But one of the most 
striking cases is that of the flesh-fly, 
which lays 20,000 eggs, and these go 
through their complete transformation 
of grub and pupa to perfect fly in two 
weeks. Linnzus calculated that the 
progeny of three of these flies would de- 
vour a dead horse as quickly as could a 
lion, 

These overwhelming powers and 
possibilities of increase thruout the 
whole realm of nature must never be 
forgotten, for they serve to explain 
many of the phenomena of the world of 
life. They afford as it were the mate- 
rial and motive power which has led to 
the interpenetration of so many widely 
different types, all securing their food 
and that of their offspring in the same 
localities yet in many different ways so 
as not to interfere with each other—in 
the earth; the water, or the air, in field 
or forest, on marches, or dry uplands, or 
sandy wastes. Thus in the course of 
ages every vacant place in nature has 
come to be occupied, and immediately 
one type dies out others are ever ready 
to take its place: Exactly how this has 
been effected we shall see a little later 
on 
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slender curved bill and very strong feet 
and toes, adapted to run up the trunks 
and branches of trees and pick out the 
small insects that hide in the crevices of 
the bark. In South America there is a 
quite distinct family, the Deudrocolap- 
tid, specialized for a similar purpose. 
A still more numerous and more highly 
specialized family are the Woodpeckers, 
whose chisel-like beaks, extremely hard 
skull, and elastic, very muscular neck, 
enable them to cut away the solid wood 
of trees, so as to reach the various kinds 
of large grubs which make their burrows 
there. Their very long and extensile 
tongue with a horny barbed tip enables 
them to pierce and draw out the de- 
fenceless insect. These three families 
have thus been modified to obtain insects 
from trees, yet are not related to each 
other. 

Inheritance with Variation—We now 
pass on to consider two combined groups 
of facts which are of the most vital im- 
portance to a comprehension of Darwin- 
ism—inheritance and variation. 

These are often termed “laws’’; but, 
taken in their generality, they are the 
commonest and best known of all the 
facts pertaining to living things, and it 
is rather the mode and extent of their 
occurrence than the occurrence itself 
which are subject to special laws. Our 
ignorance of the fundamental causes of 
these two phenoména is often adduced 
as a difficulty. in the way of the Darwin- 
ian theory, but it has really nothing to 
do with it, as all we require to know are 
the facts. The facts alone, not their 
causes, are the agents in bringing about 
Natural Selection. 

The great fact of inheritance, of each 
species producing its like, is so common 
—so universal, even, that it is only the 
deviations from it that surprise us. That 
offspring should be like their parents 
seems to us quite natural and to require 
no explanation; it is only when there is 
a considerable difference that we begin 
to ask the reason why. 

Inheritance, therefore, is a universal 
fact in the world of life ; but it is not ab- 
solute and nobody expects it to be abso- 
lute. Never do we see a son absolutely 
like his father—even so like as twins 
often are, and they are never absolutely 
alike. But in all well marked species of 








plants or animals the offspring are *3 
much like the parents as never to be mis- 
taken for other species. Yet variation 
always exists; it is really very consider- 
able even when small numbers of indi- 
viduals are examined, and it follows cer- 
tain laws of a general nature which are 
of great importance to a comprehension 
of Darwinism, and to these laws we 
must therefore devote some attention. 
The first great law is, that the fre- 
quency of a certain amount of variation 
of any character, in any species of ani- 
mal or plant, depends (in an inverse 
ratio) upon the amount of its departure 
from the mean value. It may be accur- 
ately represented in a diagram by what 
is termed the Curve of Error. Such a 
curve has been obtained by using meas- 
urements of 2,600 full-grown British 
men, taken at random. Only one man was 
so short as 4 feet 8 inches, less than ten 
were below 5 feet; but about fifty were 
5 feet 4 inches, and above this height 
the numbers increase rapidly till we find 
150 at 5 feet 7 inches, and 160 at 5 feet 
8 inches. From this point the numbers 
at each successive inch of height de- 
crease, just as they had increased up to 
that height, there being 150 at 5 feet 9 
inches, only fifty at 6 feet, barely ten at 
6 feet 6 inches, and only one who reaches 
6 feet 8 inches. The point where the 
numbers reach a maximum show us the 
mean height of the whole of the men 
measured ; and as there were numerical- 
ly more of this particular height than at 
any other, and also more at each half 
inch or inch below or above it than at 
any lesser or greater height, we are al- 
most sure to find that those about the 
mean height form the majority in every 
miscellaneous assemblage of people even 
when only a few hundreds in number. 
With regard to the extreme of stature 
there is less certainty, just because they 
are so rare. Among even a hundred peo- 
ple you might chance to find a giant or 
a dwarf, but if a million were measured 
in Europe or America we should be al- 


‘most certain to find some as tall as 7 


feet, and others as short as 4 feet 4 
inches. 

Now, such curves of variation apply 
not to man only, but serve to show very 
closely what occurs with almost all the 
commoner animals and plants in a state 
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of nature. This was long doubted or 
denied, simply because no one had taken 
the trouble to collect and measure large 
numbers of individuals of the same spe- 
cies. Even Darwin himself did not re- 
alize how much and how universally 
most wild species vary. Hence he used 
misleading expressions, as “If they vary: 
for without variation natural selection 
can do nothing.” And again: “A va- 
riety must, perhaps after a long interval, 
vary or present individual differences of 
the same favorable nature as before.” 
These expressions (used in the “Origin 
of Species’) have been seized upon and 
exaggerated, so as to present quite a 
false picture of the facts of variability 
in a state of nature. 

I myself gave sixteen such diagrams 
in my “Darwinism,” and since that first 
appeared far more extensive compari- 
sons have been made, sometimes more 
than a thousand individuals being accur- 
ately measured. In every case, without 
exception, a large amount of variation 
has been found to exist in every part and 
organ, and almost every observer has re- 
observed the interesting and suggestive 
fact that the different parts of the in- 
dividuals measured always exhibited a 
large amount of independent variability. 

There is, therefore, now ample proof 
that the phenomena of variation here 
shown are such as are present thru- 
out the whole realm of nature, while it 
has been found that in the lower and less 
specialized forms the variation is very 
much greater than among the higher. 

The Law of Natural Selection—The 
various phenomena we have now seen to 
form essential features of every part of 
the world of Life—its enormous extent 
and diversity of form structure and hab- 
its—the vast population of every species ; 
especially of those which we term com- 
mon—the great number and variety of 
the species which live together on the 
same area, each one more or less de- 
pendent on all the others, either as com- 
petitors for food or in escaping from 
enemies or from the elements, thus 
leading to a constant or intermittent 
“struggle -for existence” of extreme se- 
verity—the almost incalculable powers 
of increase of every species, so that no 
vacant spaces can occur. which are not 
very quickly taken possession of by the 
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ever-flowing tide of new life—and, last- 
ly, the marvelous facts of inheritance 
with variation, in their combined effects, 
lead us inevitably to what Darwin term- 
ed “Natural Selection,” or the preser- 
vation of favored races in the struggle 
for life. Herbert Spencer suggested 
the term, “Survival of the fittest,” as 
more closely representing what actually 
occurs ; and it is undoubtedly this survi- 
val by extermination of the unfit, com- 
bined with universally present variation, 
which brings about that marvelous 
adaptation to the ever-varying environ- 
ment, which is an essential feature of 
every living creature which survives long 
enough to produce offspring. 

All the evidence at our command goes 
to prove that species remain unchanged 
for long periods, certainly for many 
thousand years. Some few have no 
doubt become extinct during historical 
times, but that has always been due to 
human agency. Since the last Glacial 
Epoch, however—a period of time esti- 
mated for Europe as not more than 
§0,000 years, and in parts probably much 
less, the remains we find of plants and 
animals are all of species still living, 
though their distribution was then some- 
what different from what it is now. 

There is thus a wonderful stability of 
the forms of life under all the vicissi- 
tudes of climate and of general environ- 
ment which have occurred during the 
last ten or twenty thousand years, or 
perhaps more, and this alone demon- 
strates the complete, tho generalized, 
adaptation of every species to what may 
be termed a constantly fluctuating en- 
vironment; but fluctuating periodically 
and within defined limits, the average 
conditions during each century, for ex- 
ample, being almost identical. 

Now this continuous preservation of 
the same complex aggregate of life- 
forms is evidently due to the series of 
facts I have endeavored to impress upon 
you—enormous powers of multiplica- 
tion, combined with a large amount of 
variation of every part, every organ, 
every faculty, in each generation. For, 
let us consider what happens in one of 
those severe winters which occur only a 
few times or only once in a century, 
when even, in our favored climate, the 
ground is frozen two or three feet deep, 
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or buried for a month together in a vast 
snowfield. An enormous destruction 
from cold or absence of food then oc- 
curs among many of our smaller birds 
and mammals, but so wonderfully are 
they adapted to support life under these 
adverse conditions that some (probably 
many in actual numbers) always escape, 
either from capacity to resist cold or 
from greater ability to procure food, or 
from having found shelter—and these 
“fittest” that survive rapidly. increase 
during the succeeding summer, and their 
offspring, for the most part inheriting 
their ‘‘fitness,” quickly stock the country 
with well-adapted forms. 

It is this fact, of great destruction 
among adult animals recurring at long 
intervals only, that enables us to under- 
stand the large amount of variation that 
is found in average years. For this vari- 
ability in the dimensions and proportions 
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of all the parts and organs, and no doubt 
also in the senses and faculties, such as 
sight, hearing, and intelligence, would 
seem,to imply that the adaptation is not 
very close, for if it were these great 
variations from the mean could not ex- 
ist. But when we recognize that, the 
adaptation of each species as a whole is 
not to the conditions of favorable sea- 
sons only, but is sufficiently broad to 
withstand the stress of every kind of 
possible danger that may occur during 
hundreds or even thousands of years, 
we are able to understand how it is that 
considerable divergences from the mean, 
or most perfect adaptation, are of no 
perceptible disadvantage during ordin- 
arily favorable years. In such years it 
is the inexperienced young alone that are 
eliminated, while most of the adults con- 
tinue to survive for many successive sea- 
sons. 


BroapsToNE, WIMBORNE, ENGLAND. 


Lincoln and Darwin 


February 12, 1809 
BY ROBERT WHITAKER 


Born on the selfsame day, wide seas apart, 
The Nazarean statesman of the West, 
Divinely sorrowful, divinely blest, 

The travail of two races in his heart; 

And he who stalked shy truth with perfect art, 
Unfearing as the martyrs in his quest, 

A modern prophet of the great unguest, 

A voyager reshaping the world’s chart. 


Both freemen in themselves and making free, 
Nor less the one a doer of great deeds 
That he pursued the quiet paths of thought; 
Nor less the statesman and the warrior wrought 
To disillusion mén of olden creeds : 
Emancipators both all time to be, 


Los Gatos, Cat. 





Home-Seeking in Panama 


BY DILWYNN M. HAZLETT 


[Mr. Hazlett is an extensive traveler. 


He has lived for several years in South America 


and has visited various European countries, but he prefers Panama for residence to any 


other part of the world that he has seen. 


He will in a few months buy himself a planta- 


tion in Panama-and establish a home, to which his wife and children are to follow. His 


eldest daughter, a young lady, will accompany him from the start. 


visit to the Isthmus. 


This will be his fourth 


We hope that after Mr. Hazlett has been on the Isthmus a year 


or so he will write another article for us as rosy in achievement as this is in prospect.— 


Epirtor.] 


ITHIN six days from New 

York, by a journey not nearly 

so arduous as has been made 

by many a Western home-seeker, the 
worn, impecunious, wage-earning city- 
dweller may still secure a farm of his 
own in a land where every one who is 
willing to work gets rich. When I say 
that this is in Panama, and that it is 
there, on the Isthmus, that I, who have 
traveled thru Italy and France, have 
found the pleasantest spot I ever knew, 
and intend there, for the pure joy of the 


place, to sink my small possessions in a 
plantation which shall be my home for 
the rest of my days, the statement usu- 
ally provokes an argument. There are 
so many people ready to talk against 
Panama when they have never seen the 
country. 

Knowing Spanish almost as well as 
my own tongue, I was able, when I went 
to Panama in 1905, 1906 and 1908, to 
put myself immediately in touch with the 
native people. The trouble with many 
tourists is that they expect to find every- 














VIEW OF CULEBRA FROM RESERVOIR, 
Showing Administration Building to left, Hotel to right, and Y. M. C. A. Club House in Center. 
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BLASTING AT BAS OBISPO. 


View before the blast was fired. Four holes with a depth of 78 feet were drilled into the rock on the - west 
side of the Carnal. 




















BLASTING AT BAS OBISPO. 


Taken immediately aiter the explosion. The amount of black powder used was 9,600 pounds and the rock 
displaced measured 29,640 cubic yards. 














HOME-SEEKING IN PANAMA 


thing just as it is at home. If that were 
so, the country they visit would not be 
foreign. The Panamanians are not ac- 
customed to. our way of living. They 
never make butter, for example, and 
they use no lard. The Panama planter 
could import a churn, I suppose, and 
make butter if he chose, for there are 
milch cows and plenty of good milk. 
Lard, too, comes now in tin cans into the 
cities of Panama and Colon, at a pretty 
high price. But olive oil and palm oil 
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one-tenth of the cultivation there that 
they require here. The farmers do not 
plow the ground when they plant corn, 
nor do they cultivate it afterwards, and 
vet each year three or four fine crops 
of corn are raised on the same piece of 
ground. 

Not even when they plant for sugar- 
cane is any stirring up of the ground 
needed. I remember a certain field of 
sugar-cane in which I took much inter- 
est, from season to season. The cane 














EXCAVATION FOR SPILLWAY 


from the native trees are sweet and 
wholesome and abundant. Why not use 
them? We have simply to accustom our- 
selves there to things as common articles 
of diet whch are necessarily luxuries in 
the States. 
Nor do I intend to fly in the face of 
Panama usage by carrying an American 
plow to my plantation. There are now no 
plows in Panama, and I am not going to 
ise them any more than the rest of the 
people do. .The soil of the Isthmus is so 
fertile and the moisture is so abundant 
that fruits and vegetables do not require 
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was first planted eighteen years ago, and 
every year since that time a fine crop 
of cane has been taken off. The strip- 
pings of the stalks are allowed just to 
fall to the ground; they make a perfect 
carpet between the rows of cane, keep 
down the weeds, and also help to retain 


the moisture in the soil. This is abso- 
lutely all that is done, but that same 
sugar-cane contains by government 
analysis four times as much saccharine 
matter per ton of cane as is contained in. 
our best Louisiana cane. 

More remarkable opportunities appear 
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ONE OF UNCLE SAM’S GROCERY STORES. 


to exist in cotton. In our country the 
cotton plant has to be renewed annually, 
but in the Isthmus of Panama you will 
see growing in the woods cotton trees 
15 feet high, with as fine bolls of cot- 
ton hanging from the trees as are to be 
found anywhere in the world. If in 
Panama cotton were to be cultivated, one 
cannot understand why the plant would 
not take on this tree form and save the 
time and expense of annual planting. 
This is one of the subjects of investiga- 
tion in the United States Government 
Experiment Station in Panama. 

The objectors spoke most against the 
climate, when they tried to discourage 
me from Panama. My visits were made 
in the wet seasons of 1905, 1906 and 
1908, for several months each year. The 
wet season extends from April to No- 
vember. This period for its reputed heat 
is the time most dreaded; the dry 
winter (so called, altho there are two or 
three rains every winter) with its always 
green trees and green vines, and its flow- 
ers and vegetables fresh every day, 


would attract anybody, but many per- 
sons are afraid of the summer by hear- 
say. I watched the thermometer faith- 
fully in those summer months. The 
mercury never rose above 85 degrees, but 
ranged along from 74 to 85. Rains came 
about once a day, near the eastern coast, 
freshening the air delightfully. In July, 
for instance (except July of 1905, which 
was said to be exceptional, having only 
three rains in the month), the show- 
ers arrived usually at about 2 o'clock 
every afternoon, lasting for one or two 
hours. Sometimes they missed a day, 
and once in a while missed two days, and 
there was a little more rain on the At- 
lantic than on the Pacific side. The rest 
of the day was brilliant sunshine, and 
the air was delightful. I enjoyed the 
mere fact of being alive. My health 
was continuously excellent. I may add 
that I always wore the white linen suit 
of the Panamanians, and did not attempt 
to be comfortable in garments of tweed 
or broadcloth built for zero weather. 

In looking at the death-rate reported 
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from Panama, one must remember that 
this represents a changing population, 
many of whom are not yet acclimated. 
Even without allowing this, the rate com- 
pares well with that of any city in the 
States. The percentage last October was 
only seven in 1,000, and last June was 
12.35. If good living have anything to 
do with health, the Panama citizen can 
live well. By planting his garden and 
replanting at the right time, he can have 
a succession of radishes, cucumbers, let- 
tuce, tomatoes and green corn, every day 
in the year. Tropical fruits are, of 
course, of an exquisite flavor undreamed 
of in the States. I have estimated that 
the living expenses of a family keeping 
house in the agricultural district of Pan- 
ama ought to be only about one-half or 
one-third what they are in the States. 
Beef there is as plentiful as here, 
“spring” chickens flourish the year 
round, and as to fish it is claimed that 
the derivation of “Panama” is really 
“abundance of fish,” for the waters on 
both coasts are filled with the finest kind 
of fish. 

Intemperance is rare in Panama and 
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it will not be introduced with the incom- 
ing nation. I think.our government con- 
trol of the saloons in the Canal Zone 
presents a model for every community 
desiring temperance. Less drunkenness 
exists there according to my observation 
day after day, than among the same 
number of people in any State in the 
Union, not even excepting Maine or 
Kansas. The strictest regulations pre- 
vail and are enforced as to hours of sell- 
ing, high license (fixed by the Commis- 
sion at $1,200 a year), the open argu- 
ment of the bar, the prohibition of 
gambling devices, the refusal of liquor to 
minors, the moral character required of 
the saloon-keeper, and other matters 
tending to decency and sobriety. On 
Sundays the saloons are closed from 
noontime on; the closing on week-days 
is from II p. m. to 6 a. m. next day. 
This means an absolute lid, and woe be 
to the man who tries to lift it. If he 


violates this or any of the other rules, 
his license is revoked at once, and it will 
never be renewed. My personal testi- 
mony is that under no circumstances 
does the government permit the least in- 

















DINNER TIME AT A COMMISSION HOTEL, GORGONA. 
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fraction of its regulations for the sa- 
locns. There is no political influence nor 
pull that avails a saloon-keeper who 
breaks the law in the American Zone. 
Nor is there any great amount of 
work for the police to do—a condition 
uncommon in a new country. Last May, 
out of the 38,000 employes of the gov- 
ernment, 30,000 of whom were ordinary, 
dollar-a-day laborers, there were 504 ar- 
rests by the police. The average month- 
ly number has decreased since then. 
Going back a little into Panama from 
the villages of the American Zone, rich 
farm lands are to be secured, with titles 
from the Panamanian government, the 
prices running as low in some localities 
as II cents an acre. These cheapest 
lands are not lacking in fertility, but are 
remote: those most accessibly situated 
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sell as high as $8 an acre. Other tracts 
vary between these two extremes. When 
I shall have become a Panama planter, 
I do not expect to pay for labor on my 
farm what our government ‘pays to its 
day-laborers. A Panamanian day-laborer 
or “farmhand” in the interior is well 
satisfied with from 25 to 40 cents a day. 
This is his customary wage. 

Thus the outlay for help is small, the 
sky and soil combine to bless all agricul- 
tural effort, and I believe there is an 
easier life ahead than the Southern 
planter of the States ever knew in his 
palmiest days. Panama is a country in 
which anyone who wishes merely -to ex- 
ist may lead a fairly comfortable life and 
do almost nothing, but a man of intelli- 
gence who is willing to work as we do 
here cannot keep from getting rich. 

St. Lovurs, Mo. 


One Way in the North 


[The author of the following article, in her letter accompanying it, says: 


“If by any 


freak of fortune this article seems good enough to publish kindly withhold my name. If 
not, won’t you find somebody who will present less clumsily the fact that there is a 
‘North’ that Mrs. Harris does not understand ?*"—EpirTor. ] 


HE worm does turn. And some of 
ti us in the cold-hearted, narrow- 
minded, dollar - worshipping, 
pharisaical North, so often sketched by 
the gentle skill of Mrs. L. H. Harris, 
have played the unostentatious part of 
worm long enough. We want to turn. 
It is true that, in thus lifting up my pen, 
I am doing what no Southerner could do 
—TI am breaking with tradition. For I 
belong to the silent North, to the people 
who do not make speeches; they only 
listen. They do not write articles; they 
merely read them. They are variously 
and picturesquely called ‘“mudsills,” 
“plain people,” “the sinew of the nation,” 
and the “great unwashed”; and they 
work, or fight, or vote, or die, as occa- 
sion demands, without answering. 
Indeed, if this never reaches publica- 
tion, I shall bear it calmly and unresent- 
fully, for my people of the North are not 
used to self-analysis and _ self-defense, 
and rarely do we find among us “the nen 
of a ready writer.” We are just ordi- 


nary people, and if I say, at the outset, 
a few personal things, it is because my 
story so closely resembles that of many 
cthers that I feel it is typical. 

My father, like almost all the ordinary 
boys of his neighborhood, “went to the 
war.” He did not, like his brother of 
the South, buckle on his grandfather’s 
sword, wring his father’s hand, kiss his 
sweetheart, tear himself from the weep- 
ing slaves who begged to go with him, 
mount the thorobred that ate sugar 
lumps from his hand, and gallop away to 
glory. Truth compels me to state that 
the boys from my father’s village rode 
gaily to the town nearest their Pprospec- 
tive camp in a big wagon, singing with 
fervor the very unclassic ditty, “We’ I 
hang Jeff Davis on a sour apple tree.’ 
There was grief at their going, but my 
people have never been accustomed to 
shed tears on the front piazza—and there 
was not always a front piazza on which 
to shed them. My father did have suffi- 
cient love of the heroic to have his pic- 
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ture taken—standing very straight, hold- 
ing a rifle and “adorned as to his belt” 
with a huge pistol and a fierce knife! 
But the face above this warlike para- 
phernalia was very boyish and friendly. 
it was not hatred of his Southern broth- 
er that sent him into the fight. 

From another village my mother’s 
brother went to the front, and so com- 
plete was the exodus from that place that 
my mother wrote for the school “Lite- 
rary” a parody intended to edify a strag- 
gler who did not go soon enough. 

But even the straggler reached the 
lines soon enough to serve three years. 

With father, uncles and more distant 
kin all wearers of the blue, it is small 
wonder that “the war” (it was always 
“the war” to us, as if there had been no 
other!) was the Iliad of my childhood. 
Grant, Sherman and Sheridan were my 
heroes—with Lincoln’s figure looming 
ever larger, as “the wise years decide” — 
and no fairy lore was ever half so dear 
to me as the marches and counter- 
marches, the defeats and victories, lost 
and won at so terrible cost in that great 
conflict. .The one name that I hated 
with a child’s unreasoning fury was that 
of Ciement L. Vallandigham, and gladly 
would I have blotted him from Ohio’s 
history! 

The seeds of sectionalism would have 
fallen on fertile soil had any one tried to 
sow them in my infant mind! But over 
against all narrowing influences was my 
father. Never once did I hear him speak 
unkindly or sneeringly of the South- 
erner. To my childish questions about 
the why and wherefore of the Rebellion 
cane the unvarying answer, “They 
were brave men. We believed that we 
were right and they believed that they 
were right.” He never belittled the 
bravery of his one-time foes nor jeered 
at their religion. (How many South- 
erners have shown a like courtesy to 
their foes?) My people have long been 
Abolitionists—it was bred in the bone 
for generations—but I never heard them 
minimize the gravity of the negro prob- 
lem. 

My father saw again, in later years, 
the Virginia fields where he had gone as 
a “boy in blue.” I recall how gladly he 
spoke of meeting some ex-Confederates, 
and I know that the handshake and the 
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hour of reminiscence symbolized to him 
a true brotherhood—a sincere reunion of 
spirit. Did he seem to them like a nag- 
ging Pharisee? And yet his way of 
thinking about the South is the common 
way of his comrades who were at the 
front in the sixties. 

Southern writers, keen and _ clear- 
minded as they often are, seem never to 
have realized that the money-grasping, 
dollar-worshipping citizens of the North 
are not soldiers nor the children of sol- 
diers. The men of inflated fortune and 
collapsible conscience do not rush to the 
firing line when there is a call for troaps. 
They did not do it in 61. And I think 
we all remember that they did not in ’98. 
lf we depended on the unco’ rich to be 
our defense in time of danger we should 
need to chain them to the post of duty, 
and even then they would probably van- 
ish, carrying the uprooted post with 
them. The average Croesus fears more 
things in heaven and earth than are 
dreamed of in the common man’s philos- 
ophy. You cannot take a soldier of 
him, 

It would be quite as impossible to 
make a soldier of the degenerate son of 
the Croesus. These men, whose excesses 
are the shame of the North, are not typ- 
ical of any section. They are sometimes 
“prominent” in the newspaper sense, be- 
cause it is not the way of the average 
Northerner to parade in print and re- 
joice when he beholds himself in head- 
lines. My people of the North know 
that headline fame is “here today and 
gone tomorrow.” The Mellin’s Food 
baby or the Peruna portrait has more 
permanence. The Southerner, it seems, 
reads the headlines, decides that the 
North is morally rotten and spiritually 
hypocritical, and forgets—as in the days 
“befo’ de wah’—that there is a silent 
North that: in time of peace works. and 
in time of war fights—and does both 
honestly. It is slow of speech and reti- 
cent, but it has not forgotten how to 
stand by a principle, and, if need be, fall 
for it. It is sometimes my duty to teach 
history (for I am one of the daughters 
of Ishmael known as teachers), and 
never once have I used a textbook that 
did not give fullest credit to the bravery 
of the South and touch lightly the 
themes that might prolong a feeling of 
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bitterness in either section. Yet we of 
the North have our memories. Sym- 
pathy turns naturally to the conquered, 
but shall we forget the cost of the vic- 
tory to the desolate homes of the North? 
The history I use this year gives a page 
of eloquent description to Pickett’s 
charge, and dismisses Andersonville 
with a footnote. Surely this shows that 
we do not train our children to look only 
at the faults of the South. Does the 
Southern teacher praise Grant as gener- 
ously as we praise Lee, I wonder? A 
few years ago a music teacher in the 
public schools—a born-and-bred North- 
erner of good old Massachusetts stock— 
said to me: “I do not like sectional songs 
on Memorial Day. I want the children 
to sing the truly memorial songs, that 
could be sung just as well down South. 
For we are one nation now.” Is there 
an echo of that spirit from the schools 
of the South? 

It is true that this silent, hard-working 
North has its follies. We have a child- 
ish faith that an elected politician will be 
a statesman, and that a good law will 
miraculously come forth from the statute 
book and enforce itself. This is why our 
laws are sometimes executed only in the 
hangman’s sense of the word, and our 
civic righteousness is so often filthy rags. 
We have also an effervescing hope that 
the money-mad money-makers will some 
time have enough and be satisfied—as if 
the children of the horse-leech would 
ever cease to say, “Give!” And my peo- 
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ple have a persistent,: stiff-necked opti- 
mism that makes them patient when the 
time for patience is past. We are veri- 
table children of Micawber in the cheer- 
ful confidence that the future of this 
favored land is secure. 

These are foolish habits of thought 
and we pay the penalty—in vested 
abuses that ride luxuriously on the 
“Limited,” while reforms wait on the 
sidetrack. But despite these things, this 
great, silent North is sound at heart and 
decent of life. Its countless homes give 
their strength to the nation in the “com- 
mon deeds of the common day.” When 
disaster comes, and want and suffering 
follow, the heart of this so common peo- 
ple knows no dividing line between 
North and South, or East and West. 
But we have never learned to explain 
ourselves, and we have a puritanic tend- 
ency (from overemphasis of the doc- 
trine of reprobation!) to conceal a virtue 
when we have it, instead of assuming it 
when we have it not. 

We do not blame our sins on any other 
land or people. God shall judge them 
and us, and altho the eloquence of our 
prayers cannot rise high enough to save 
us, we dare rely on something “broader 
than the measures of man’s mind.” Not 
in argument, either with God or man, are 
we skilled in apology or defense, but 
once in a long while some one of us 
breaks the tradition of our silence to ask 
the scant justice of being understood. 

Ouxto. 


Beside Life’s Tide 


BY ELAM F. DEMPSEY 


You, Friend, and I have stood beside 

Life’s flowing and Life’s ebbing tide; 

Our hopes we’ve seen float out to sea, 
While cruel storms beat pitilessly. 

Thus stood we, Friend, uncrowned, forlorn, 
When night came down upon our morn. 


Thus stood we, while within there grew 
A strength our faith from heaven drew, 
And in that faith our souls abide; 

God’s ebbing is God’s flowing tide! 
Behold on it our hopes upborne; 

The night has lifted from our morn. 


And now, dear Friend, along the lea, 
The sunlight and the quiet sea, 

Tho in this peace there riseth not 

The bond of loss and common lot; 

Tho at his task each toils apart, 

Each trusteth each, knit heart in heart. 
You, Friend, and I have stood beside 
Life’s ebbing and life’s flowing tide. 


DaHtoneca, Ga. 





An Opera Festival 


Under the modest name of “Special 
Performances” the Metropolitan Opera 
Company is announcing what practically 
amounts to an opera festival like those 
that have become so popular in Bay- 
reuth and Munich, the only difference 
being that whereas those German festi- 
vals occupy all the evenings during a 
few weeks these Metropolitan special 
performances will be sandwiched in be- 
tween the opera nights of the regular 
subscription season and will extend from 
February 20 to April 10. With the ex- 
ception of Verdi’s “Falstaff,” which is to 
be sung on March 13, all the operas are 
by German composers. Beethoven’s “Fi- 
delio” was sung last Saturday ; Mozart’s 
“Figaro” and “Don Giovanni” are an- 
nounced for Saturday evenings, Febru- 
ary 27 and March 6, and Wagner’s 
“Meistersinger,” “Tristan,” “Rhein- 
gold,” “Walkiire,” “Siegfried” ‘and 
“Gotterdammerung” for March 23, 30, 
April 5, 6, 8 and 10, respectively. “Die 
Meistersinger” and “Tristan” will begin 
at 5:30, with a long intermission for din- 
ner, as they are to be given without cuts. 
The other operas will begin at the usual 
evening hours and will be more or less 
shortened, as usual. 

The country as far west as the Missis- 
sippi has been placarded with announce- 
ments of these performances, and many, 
no doubt, will seize this opportunity to 
hear these masterworks, as interpreted 
by the best living singers and by such 
master conductors as Mahler, Hertz and 
Toscanini. The temptation to come to 
New York during these weeks will be 
the greater as the regular season at both 
houses will still be on, and thus a fairly 
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bewildering choice of operas is present- 
ed. In the matter of variety no other 
European city can offer anything equal 
to this opportunity; and as for the in- 
terpreters it is needless to say that near- 
ly all of the world’s greatest opera sing- 
ers are at present engaged in New York. 
The difference between New York and 
foreign cities is illustrated by the fact 
that when Caruso sings in Berlin or Vi- 
enna three or four times the prices are 
quadrupled. Here he sings twice a week 
and there is no advance in the cost of 
seats. 
od 
German Opera Next Year 


The opera festival is one of the plans 
of Mr. Andreas Dippel, who, as admin- 
istrative manager of the Metropolitan, 
has done so much to restore the Wagner 
operas, including “Parsifal,” to their for- 
mer popularity. So strongly, indeed, 
has the tide been turned by him toward 
German opera that the Italianissimi have 
begun to clamor for the suppression of 
Wagner altogether, as the only way of 
prolonging the supremacy of Italian art. 
A rumor that there would be no German 
opera next season was promptly downed 
by the directors, who sent a note to the 
press saying that inasmuch as the report 
regarding the future position in the 
Metropolitan répertoire of German 
opera “Is calculated to disturb and mis- 
lead that large portion of opera subscrib- 
ers who, in common with most lovers 
of operatic art, admire German music, 
the Metropolitan Opera Company de- 
sires to state most emphatically and un- 
equivocally that German opera in Ger- 
man next season will have as prominent 
a place in the répertoire as heretofore, 
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and that no change whatever is contem- 
plated in relation to the personnel en- 
gaged in or to the manner and the mat- 
ter of presenting German opera at the 
Metropolitan Opera House.” 

There is nothing new this month to 


chronicle regarding Italian opera. At 
’ Hammerstein’s a German opera, “Sa- 
lome,” has drawn the largest audiences, 
and at the Metropolitan “Manon” was 
added to the French list. “Manon” did 
not arouse much enthusiasm, for several 
reasons : it is not one of Massenet’s most 
inspired works; it is not big. enough for 
the vast auditorium of the Metropolitan ; 
the conductor had little conception of 
the delicacies and refinements of Masse- 
net’s music; and while the cast included 
the two most popular artists in the whole 
company—Caruso and Geraldine Far- 
rar—they were not at their best. 


a 
The Sembrich Farewell 


The last appearance of Madame Mar- 
cella Sembrich as a member of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company on the 6th of 
February was a historic event which will 
remain forever in the memory of those 
who were present.. Women were moved 
to tears by simply reading the accounts 
in the newspapers of the demonstrations 
of admiration and affection showered on 
this occasion on the beloved prima don- 
na; so it may be imagined how high was 
the emotional tension at the perform- 
ance and the ceremonies of leave-taking 
which followed it. A reception was held 
the same evening at her hotel, at which 
some 200 celebrities were present, and 
on the following evening a number of 
prominent musicians and critics gave her 
a farewell dinner, at which more mem- 
orable scenes were enacted, one of the 
speakers being Paderewski; while Ca- 
ruso spent the evening making carica- 
tures of everybody and beating the drum 
for the dance which followed the dinner, 
in the early hours of Monday. 

Madame Sembrich is known to many 
chiefly as a singer of florid music, such 
as is exemplified in the “Mad scene” 
from “Lucia.” Her true greatness lies, 
however, in her art of delivering a 
simple melody with beauty of tone and 
tender expression. For this reason she 
is the greatest of Mozart singers, per- 
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haps of all time, and her retirement from 
the stage will mean an irreparable loss. 
She is only fifty-one years of age, and 
her voice, in its proper sphere, is almost 
unimpaired. Why then does she leave 
the stage, where she is so much needed? 

Chiefly, as she has herself admitted, be- 
cause, after about three decades of serv- 
ice, she has become tired of always sing- 
ing the old réles. With the exception 
of Mimi in Puccini’s “La Bohéme”’ and 
Ulana in Paderewski’s “Manru,” there 
have been no new parts suited to her 
voice. She found that even tie lighter 
Wagner roles were too heavy for her, 
while Strauss and Debussy are leading 
into thickets, where she cannot follow: 
But opera is not the only kind of music 
in the world. The modern Lied or lyric 
song offers a wide field for the exercise 
of her rare art, and to that she therefore 
intends to devote herself. She returns 
to America next autumn for a long con- 
cert tour, 

& 


The Eames Farewell 


Nine days after Madame Sembrich, 
another one of the leading prima donnas 
of our time bade farewell to the patrons 
of the Metropolitan Opera House, who 
had known her ever since December 14, 
1891. Emma Eames’ made her début in 
her native country at the age of twenty- 
four, in the role of Juliet, which Gounod 
himself had taught her. Her Parisian 
triumph was duplicated here. The beau- 
ty of her voice was matched by the beau- 
ty of her form and face, and as against 
these her lack of skill in acting did not 
count for much. Her costumes in those 
early days were apt to be nfore beautiful 
than appropriate. Anton Seidel, who 
subsequently became one of her greatest 
admirers, once censured her severely on 
that score in a magazine article. Her 
singing was also generally held to be 
lacking in warmth and temperament. 

Without losing any of the beauty of 
her voice, or the polish of her style, she 
gradually got away from the idea that 
an opera is a concert in costume. Her 
costumes became famous for their his- 
toric accuracy, and her dramatic talent 
showed a great improvement when she 
assumed the role of Desdemona, and 
still more so in the Wagnerian roles of 
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Eva, Elsa, Elizabeth, and Sieglinde, 


which she impersonated enchantingly. 


Lack of sympathy with a certain conduc- 
tor caused her, a few years ago, to give 
up the Wagner operas and devote her- 
self to Puccini’s, in whose “Tosca” she 
surprised her admirers by ‘the astonish- 
ing realism of her acting and the pas- 
sionate warmth of her singing. She is 
really at her zenith now, and her deter- 
mination to leave the operatic stage was 
entirely the result of persistent ill health. 

Decades hence opera-goers will tell a 
younger generation of the wondrous art 
of Emma Eames and Marcella Sembrich 
and of the rare treat of hearing them 
blend their voices in the letter duet in 


“Figaro” so marvellously that it was al-. 


most impossible to tell which one for the’ 

moment had the top notes. During her 

twenty years on the stage Madame 

Eames has appeared altogether in nine- 

teen roles. Like Sembrich, she will con- 

tinue, for a time, to appear in concerts. 
& 


Unprofitable Popular Concerts 


Every lover of good music sympa- - 


thizes with Mr. Hermann Klein on ac- 
count of his failure to make a success of 
his Sunday afternoon “Pops” at the new 
German theater. He faithfully kept 
his promise. of providing good—often 
first-class—soloists and programs, from 
which dullness was sternly excluded ; but 
the public did not appear in paying num- 
bers, and the concerts had to be aban- 
doned. Nineteen of them were given, 
at which twenty-six American singers, 
twenty-one American instrumental solo- 
ists, and ninety-three artists of various 
nationalities appeared. As all the music 
was sung in English, American compos- 
ers had their innings ; fifty-three of them 
were represented by seventy-eight songs, 
and altogether 344 compositions of vari- 
ous kinds were heard. 
& 


A Permanent Philharmonic 


In failing to make ends meet finan- 
cially, Mr. Klein shared the fate of most 
concert givers. The wail that it no long- 
er pays to sing or play, except in the 
opera, comes from everywhere. in Eu- 
rope as well as in America. The amaz- 
ing success of Dr. Willner is an excep- 
tion which emphasizes the rule by con- 
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trast. The orchestral societies, in par- 
ticular, are in need of assistance. Time 
was when the Philharmonic Orchestra 
paid its members a handsome annual div- 
idend. Its conductors, among them The- 
odore Thomas and Anton Seidl, got 
$3,000 for their services. Today con- 
ductors of their prominence demand six 
or seven times as much—and they get 
it; but the orchestra has to pass around 
the hat. Thanks to a number of wealthy 
women, the Philharmonic is to be reor- 
ganized and placed on a permanent ba- 
sis ; the sum of $80,000 a year, for three 
years, has been secured, and hereafter 
the players need not worry about their 
dividends, as they are to have a regular 
salary. Gustav Mahler has been secured 
as conductor for the first two years, and 
there will probably be two concerts a 
week from early in November to the end 
of April. It is to be feared that that is 
a greater number than the public will 
want, especially if the New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra also remains “perma- 
nent.” The Boston Orchestra, to be 
sure, gives two dozen sets of concerts at 
home; but the Boston players do not 
have two grand opera companies to com- 
pete with them. 


& 
The Architectural League’s 
Exhibition 

The allied arts, decorative painting, 
sculpture and architecture, are well rep- 
resented at this the twenty-fourth exhib- 
ition of the league, and it will be seen 
that they are in a healthy and flourishing 
condition. The authorities had the hap- 
py idea of bringing together examples 
and photographs of the work of the two 
veterans in the two first mentioned arts, 
namely, Mr. John La Farge and Mr. J. 
Q. A. Ward. To the former was pre- 
sented a medal of honor. Mr. Ward’s 
statue of Henry Ward Beecher at close 
quarters and without the accessory fig- 
ures of children, holds its own as one of 
the most virile portraits in bronze in the 
country. ; 

Among the architects who have distin- 
guisht themselves in competitions are 
Pell & Corbett with their design for the 
municipal group at Springfield, Mass. : 
and Palmer & Hornbostle, who won in 
the competition for a design for a col- 
lege at Pittsburg. Trowbridge & Liv- 
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RUNNING ALONG THE BEACH. 
Painting by Joaquin Sorolla y Bastida at the Hispanic Society. 


ingston show photographs and modelled 
sections of the house of Henry Phipps, 
Esq., which was awarded a special medal 
for the best architectural work done in 
New York City in the last five years. 

In the Vanderbilt gallery were shown 
competitive designs for the new muni- 


cipal office building for New York by 
McKim, Mead & White, Howell & 
Stokes, and Carrére & Hastings. The 
latter firm also shows a model of the 
Bryant statue, which is to be executed 
by Mr. Herbert Adams and placed in 
Bryant Park, back of the new Public Li- 
brary, and a model of the interior of the 
New Theater. Not the least interesting 
feature of the exhibition is furnisht by 
the model shown in competition for a 
special prize, to be awarded to the best 
combination of the work of a sculptor, 
painter and architect. The subject given 
was “A Memorial to a Great Sculptor.” 
Fourteen models were sent in, and the 
prize was awarded to August. Jaegars, 
sculptor; Grace Johnson, painter, and 
Thomas R. Johnson, architect. Honor- 
able mention was given to the work of 
Thomas Mott Shaw for his model and to 
Robert K. Ryland for the decorative 
painting in connection with the model 
by Henri Crenier and Aymar Embury. 
This annual competition is likely to have 
& growing interest among the younger 


men, and should in the future produce 
good results. Among individual exhibi- 
tors, Louis D. Vaillant has some charm- 
ing color notes for decoration in Hotel 
Hermitage, New York. 

. A. A. Weinmann’s model for Maryland 
Union Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Monument 
is excellent in workmanship, but the con- 
ception is almost ludicrous. It seems to 
present a female figure. with helmet 
(War) and another, presumably Liberty, 
urging a young man to leave his peace- 
ful occupation and defend his country; 
but the ladies in question seem to find it 
necessary to hustle and encourage him 
a good deal, and their facial expressions 
are far from dignified. The group is ex- 
tensively padded and artificial. This lat- 
ter defect runs thru a good deal of 
Mr. Weinmann’s work, and we feel a 
lacking of any genuine emotional qual- 
ity; so that in spite of the skill of his 
fingers, he rarely moves us. 

Mr. J. S. Sargent has a number of 
sketches at the Knoedler Gallery, the 
record of an extensive trip on the con- 
tinent. They are masterly studies in 
passing ; brilliantly handled, sure records 
of color and light and shade, they never 
fail to convince and impart the exhilara- 
tion that sudden glimpses of form, color 
and sunshine convey to the trained per- 
ception. 
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A Great Spanish Painter 


New York has been made to realize 
two things this month, of which most of 
its citizens were before unaware. One 
was the existence and charm of the 
building in West 156th street of the His- 
panic Society, which Mr. Archer Hunt- 
ingdon founded on good broad lines for 
the furtherance of our knowledge of 
things Spanish, and the other is the ex- 
istence which he again has enabled us to 
appreciate of a mighty descendant of 
the seventeenth century artists of Spain 
in the person of Joaquin Sorolla y Bas- 
tida. 

The work of Sorolla shows influence 
from the great naturalistic wave in 
French nineteenth century art but obvi- 
ously Velasquez himself was very seri- 
ously studied by this modern master of 
other knowledge unknown to. Velasquez. 
Knowledge of light and movement above 
all. No photograph can give a true idea 
of the brilliant technique of this man, 
whose eye seizes and whose hand fixes 
almost instantly all the movements and 
colors and characters to be seen in his 
country, especially by its seas. His vis- 
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ion is always clear, and poetic only as 
poetry dwells in his subject matter al- 
ways; yet his things have other depth 
of splendidly virile achievements and of 
his school he has no rivals. In portrai- 
ture one is tempted to compare him with 
Sargent and to feel some similarity in 
points of view, but probably his best por- 
traits are not here, while his best genre 
works are. 
Never has the mother just after the 
birth of her child been so touchingly 
painted as in the large, quiet toned can- 
vas, showing only the expanse of white 
covered bed, with the two heads appear- 
ing. The only darker spots, the mother’s 
head turned in, are toward the wee mite, 
with eyes tightly shut. Seldom has the 
horror of deformity been so intensely 
painted as in the sad colored “Sad In- 
heritance,” with its foreground group 
of crippled boys led down to the sea 
by the strong, stern priest, whom yet 
we feel is sympathetic, tho we can see 
only his back. A third large canvas, 
called in English “Oxen Preparing to 
Beach Fishing Boats,” is as different 
again as possible, and such an absolutely 
true rendering of one of the sturdiest of 














SWIMMERS. 
Painting by Joaquin Sorolla y Bastida at the Hispanic Society. 
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activities for men, beasts and boats, that 
it fairly excites one, as would the scene 
itself. Then there are beautiful land- 
scapes and many small sketches of the 
swimming and wading joys of young 
boys and girls he paints so often—mer- 
rily, gracefully, strongly, or in whatever 
mood the scene presented itself. 

A portrait of Madrazo, the painter, in 
his garden is an exceedingly beautiful 
thing, but the large royal portraits lack 
sincerity, as it seems royal portraits 
must, tho a small one of King Al- 
fonso is characteristic and consequently 
convincingly ugly. The exhibition will 
remain open until March 8, when it will 
be succeeded by a showing of work by 
another Spaniard, Zulvago. 


re 
Other Exhibitions of the Month 


February is generally the fullest of all 
months in art activities, and this month 
has been no exception. The Salmagundi 
Club has had its annual exhibition and 
sale, the proceeds of which are equally 
divided amongst the artists and the club. 
The Architectural League held an inter- 
esting festival on January 31, growing 
out of the present day interest in sym- 
bolic dancing. A beautiful procession, 
a lecture on Greek dancing, and some 
individual presentations of phases of the 
art entertained a great number of invited 
guests. The American Society of Minia- 
ture Painters has shown its annual collec- 
tion at Knoedler’s, with a high average of 
merit, as usual. Mr. Macbeth has shown 
groups of pictures by Henry W. Ranger 
and Paul Dougherty, two always strong 
painters. Mr. Dougherty is broadening 
his field successfully. At this gallery, 
from February 19 to March 4, will be 
a group of works by Arthur B. Davies, 
who is one of the greatest of living 
painter poets. At Mr. Montross’s have 
been the annual showing of Messrs. T. 
W. Dewing and D.-W. Tryon, always 
delightful in subtle beauty, and land- 
scapes by Alexander Schilling, of much 
worth. At Bauer-Folsom’s were beau- 
tiful textiles and Persian faience and 
antique glass, loaned from private collec- 
tions. These, with the objects of art 
from the Duveen collection, which were 
sold at auction for $177,460. gave lovers 
of these things a feast. Mr. Jacob H. 
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Schiff paid about $40,000 for the set of 
Tissot illustrations for the. Old Testa- 
ment, which has beeri exhibited thruout 
the country. 


Baltimore is enjoying its new Walt- 


ers Gallery, opened early in the month. 
There are ggo pictures, and probably no- 
where else in this country are there so 
few very poor ones, while the master- 
pieces by some of the greatest German, 
Flemish, Dutch, Spanish, French and 
Italian painters are many. Porcelains, 
jades, tapestries, furniture—all beautiful 
things—are there in great numbers also. 
Philadelphia is again seeing probably the 
best annual American exhibition with 
good things from nearly all the well 
known men and some new names; while 
Montreal, Canada, is coming into line 
with other American cities in the grow- 
ing interest in art, with its progressive 
Art Association now presenting to the 
people a group of 500 modern French 
pictures, sculptures, ceramics, jewels and 
colored engravings, collected in France 
by a. committee which included Rodin, 
Besnard, Frantz-Jourdain, and Lalique. 
The collection has been made as eclectic 
as possible, so that Canada has an op- 
portunity of studying French art in all 
phases. ; 
& 

















A Presentation Bowl 


The silver bowl, of which the above 
is a picture, was presented to Dr. Paul 
Haupt by his pupils and friends on the 
occasion of the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of his connection with Johns Hopkins 
University as the head of its department 
of Oriental languages. Professor Haupt 
introduced the study of the Assyrian in- 
scriptions into American universities, 
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and most of our Assyrian scholars have 
been his pupils. On the side of the 
bowl here shown is a copy of the lion 
hunt of King Ashurbanipal. -Other de- 
signs are taken from Assyrian sculp- 
tures. On the lip of the bowl is the 
cuneiform inscription, “He found the 
secret, he revealed the mystery,. he 
brought the account from the time be- 
fore the Flood.” This old text is made 
to apply to Dr. Haupt’s edition of the 
Babylonian Epic of the Flood. The bowl 
was designed by the Samuel Kirk & Son 
Company, of Baltimore. 


& 


The second international exhibition of 
pictorial photography, which “was held 
at the National Arts Club February 2 to 
20, was a distinct advance over a similar 
exhibition held at the club house seven 
years ago. Two hundred and fifty-five 
numbers were shown. The collection 
was a most excellent massing of modern 
pictorial photographic themes. The pic- 
tures in the exhibition were selected by 
a committee, of which Alfred Stieglitz 
was chairman, which is indicative of 
their high quality. The results obtained 
in many instances by mechanical means 
are certainly surprising to those who have 
not followed the recent progress in pic- 
torial photography. 

A retrospective and very interesting 
exhibition of the work of the Grolier 
Club since its foundation began at the 
Grolier Club House, No. 29 East Thirty- 
second street, on January 29th, and con- 
tinues until February 27th, inclusive. 


2 
The Drama 


The theater is never fixt in its atmos- 
phere; by the mere shifting of scene it 
can carry the audience hither and thither 
at will; it has inherent within it the abil- 
ity to enrich experience and to quicken 
the imagination. In the one instance we 
see the value of a repertoire; in the 
other the moral, social and esthetic effect 
of the repertoire once it is establisht. 
But the only evidence of a repertoire in 
a playhouse today is to be found at the 
point where the one play of a long run 
accomplisht gives way to the other play, 
calculating on a long run to be. On 
Saturday night William Faversham, in 
“The World and His Wife,” finisht his 
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engagement; on the Monday following 
Miss Julia Marlowe opened in Mary 
Johnston’s poetic drama, “The Goddess 
of Reason.” To strain a point, we might 
call Saturday and Monday evenings 
repertoire nights for Daly’s Theater. 
We are carried from Spain to France on 
the same stage. 

Never have we seen Miss Marlowe so 
possest of her richest poetic gifts as in 
the role of Yvette, a Breton maid of the 
troublous times of 1791. The lyric qual- 
ity of her reading, the tender coloring of 
her girlish sorrow, the full power of her 
romantic passion, dominate scenes and 
passages which otherwise could not have 
been saved from their dulness. Miss 
Johnston’s inventive attributes have 
failed her in this play form; we have 
seen. her story over and over again; 
Irving gave us 
“Robes pierre,” 
Henry Miller 
“The Only Way” 
—and both of 
them of their kind 
were good ; nor has 
“The Goddess of 
Reason” the claim 
to anything more 
than mediocre po- 
etry of crude blank 
verse quality. 

However that 
may be, the French 
Revolution is 
something of dra- 
ma in itself, and 
the company gath- 
ered around Miss Marlowe adequately 
fills the canvas. It is a true source of 
pleasure to welcome such art as Miss 
Marlowe has at her command—a rich 
humanity and an intellectual force un- 
common at present. Nowhere since 
Irving have we had more excellent stage 
scenes than ‘‘A Square at Nantes” and 
“A Judgment Hall in Nantes,” where 
motion, color and constructive action 
bring credit to the stage director and to 
the management. 

J. M. Barrie’s name suggests piquan- 
cy ; we are always sure that his angle of 
vision is wholesome, that he is human, 
clean and amusing. He escapes being 
over-mild and over-sweet thru his quaint 
humor. The odd title of the comedy in 
which Miss Maude Adams is starring, 

















JULIA MARLOWE 


As “The Goddess of Rea- 
son,” at Daly’s. 
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STAGE SETTING FROM “THE GODDESS OF REASON” AT DALY’S. 


“What Every Woman Knows,” by its 
very sound is full of a feminine curiosity 
which even men are sometimes known to 
possess; it were as difficult to indicate 
the plot as it were to catch the sunbeam 
dancing in and out among the clouds. 
You only know that there is a Scotch 
girl, the key to whose character is, “No 
one could love me who couldn’t laugh at 
me a little” ; that there is a hero who, in- 
tent upon learning, steals knowledge at 
night when the Wylies are abed, even as 
robbers steal silver from the drawer; 
that Maggie has three brothers as unique 
as herself, all intent on seeing her hap- 
pily married. This is the status of the 
dramatis persone on the night when 
John Shand, the hero, is “caught.” 
These brothers, whose shelves are 
lined with “ten yards of the most learned 
books in the language,” which they can 
neither read nor understand, agree to 
educate this “thief,” who is devoid of 
humor, provided he wed their sister 
after an allotted term of years. Shand is 
dogged, earnest, stolid in fulfilling his 


part of the bargain; his intellectual ca- 
pacity is sufficient to win him political 
posts, but his humor is lacking to make 
him realize that it is really Maggie who 
gives him what he most needs; even his 
speeches are permeated with her warmth, 
yet he does not realize it. 

And so he falls into absurdities—what 
mortal would not if he could not laugh? 
—only to be saved in the end by the wife 
to whom he owes the larger part of his 
success. His love for her is gradually 
becoming humanized above the literal- 
ness of its Scotch demands, when Mag- 
gie puts the final touch. “Woman,” she 
declares, “was not made from the rib of 
a man, but from his funny bone”—a fact 
which sends Shand into a roar of appre- 
ciation. After all, “the best of love and 
the test of love is laughter.” 

That funny-bone theory suits Shand, 
but it would not fit every man; however, 
the whole proposition is piquant, and as 
fresh as the May morning when laugh- 
ter brings the man and his mate together. 
Miss Adams’s personality, as usual, dom- 
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inates her shortcomings, for there is no 
doubt that if the public only loved this 
actress less, they would see how her indi- 
vidual charm just lacks an element of 
strength which makes her incapable of 
bringing out to the full her interpreta- 
tion. In this respect Richard Bennett, 
as Shand, perhaps excelled her. 

“The Dawn of a Tomorrow” is a very 
hopeful title for a play, and the rdlevf 
Glad, as enacted by Miss Eleanor Rob- 
son, still more so. But Frances Hodg- 
son Burnett will disappoint many read- 
ers of her novel of the same name when 
they see how trivial her dialog is, com- 
pared with the possibility which is in her 
underlying philosophy. Take a man 
whom science has decreed incurable; 
send him to the English slums, to Apple 
Court, where “the first thing you have 
to learn is not to jump when you are 
touched on the shoulder”’—send him 
there, with every intention of killing 
himself, but suddenly brought in contact 
with a hopeful bit of humanity, lower 
in the scale than “Pippa,” in Browning’s 
poem, and a large opportunity presents 
itself for dramatization. 

The interest of “The Third Degree,” 
Charles Klein’s latest play, is purely of 
the newspaper kind, close second in topic 
to Thomas’s “The Witching Hour” in its 
telepathic scope, and perhaps reminiscent 
of Walter’s “Paid in Full” in its Harlem 
realism. It deals with the police, who 
force a man, under strain, to confess to 
a murder when he is innocent; it con- 
siders very minutely the determined 
effort of that man’s wife, who is of in- 
ferior social stock, to save her husband, 
tho every one is against her; it finally 
portrays how feminine persistency wins 
to her aid a lawyer of superlative force. 
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Nothing fundamentally big is empha- 
sized, tho in parts vital sparks are emit- 
ted; Mr. Klein’s arguments, even his 
characterizations, will not bear close 
scrutiny or close analysis; but, while the 
curtain is up, there is no gainsaying the 
fact that his story is interesting; his dia- 
log is clever—not terse, or even tense, 
like Thomas’s. Nevertheless, the piece 
is strongly acted by Mr. Edmund Breese 
as the lawyer and Miss Helen Ware as 
the wife; their distinctness of character- 
ization is ably furthered by an excellent 
supporting cast; altogether, the piece 
may be safely considered “one of the 
successes of the season.” 

George Ade’s “The Fair Co-Ed” is 
described as a “College comedy with 
music”; the scene is a Western college, 
where the only registered woman is Elsie 
Janis, who masquerades, dances, gives 
imitations, “and utters those Ade-isms 
which represent a certain type of Indi- 
ana humor. In Bingham College, which 
is very much like every college, 
“every student is guilty until he proves 
himself innocent,” the boys wear “pas- 
sionate socks,” and they are endowed 
with a foresight which _a professor 
claims is not telepathy, but animal in- 
stinct. As an achievement, ‘The Fair 
Co-Ed” is not as distinctive as “The 
College Widow,” tho it is of the same 
type, embgllisht with extras. 

We wish, finally, to make note of Wil- 
liam Collier in his farce entitled “The 
Patriot,” which is interesting and clean. 
American frontier life and fashionable 
society life are thrown into contrast, and 
while of course exaggerated, afford 
healthy amusement in the situations 
which develop. The moralist might even 
be satisfied with the motive of the plot. 


Initiative and Referendum in Oklahoma 


BY L. J. ABBOTT 


Proressor oF AmeRIcAN History 1n Centrat State NorMat ScHoor, EpMonp, OKLAHOMA. 


Oklahoma past upon five refer- 
enda or “State Questions,” as 
they are officially designated. Four of 
these were defeated outright and one 
had a doubtful majority. The vote was 


A’ the recent election the voters of 


not a little disappointing, because from 
thirty to fifty thousand of the electors 
failed to express themselves either way 
upon any of the propositions. 

Four of the five measures were sub- 
mitted by the State Legislature and one 
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by initiative petition, Three were consti- 
tutional amendments, one a statute and 
one a mere question of state policy. 

“State Question No. 1” had to do with 
the agency feature of the prohibition bill. 
Last winter the Legislature enacted an 
enforcement law in accordance with the 
prohibitory provisions of the enabling 
act and the Constitution. The law estab- 
lisht agencies in all the county seat 
towns and in all 
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The law has the unqualified endorsement 
of all the temperance organizations in 
the State, and has been honestly and, we 
believe, successfully administered. 

The second constitutional amendment 
provided for the “Torrens Land Sys- 
tem.” This method of transferring land 
is one of the pet hobbies of Speaker 
W. H. Murray. The energetic opposi- 
tion of the abstract companies kept the 

provision out of 





other cities .of 
over two thou- 
sand _ population. 
Friends of the 
measure argued 
that no_ prohib- 
itory enactment 
could stand that 
did not make it 
possible to obtain 
liquor for use in 
the arts and sci- 
ences. But this 
provision of the 
enforcement law 
met so much oppo- 
sition that the 
Legislature at- 
shift 
the responsibility 
for its continuance 
after November by 
providing for a 
referendum on the 
agency portion of 
the act. This was 
done, altho the 


tempted to 





‘| the Constitution 
during the session 
of the convention, 
in spite of the fact 
that Mr. Murray 
was then president 
of the convention. 
At the recent elec- 
tion this provision 
had a plurality of 
over thirty thou- 
sand. Yet it failed 
of enactment be- 
cause fifty - five 
thousand _ electors 
were not enough 
interested or were 
too ignorant to 
vote either way 
upon the proposi- 
tion, a majority of 
all votes cast at 
the election being 
required to enact 
a constitutional 
amendment. 

The third provi- 








Constitution clear- 
ly provides that 
emergency legisla- 
tion is not subject 
to the provisions 
of the referendum. 
This was clearly ea 
extra - constitu- 
tional, and altho 
the bill was defeated by a considerable 
plurality, the courts have granted a writ 
compelling the chief dispenser and his 
agents in the respective towns to con- 
tinue selling liquor. 

The Oklahoma agency is in no way 
patterned after the South Carolina dis- 
pensary statute. Liquor in Oklahoma is 
never sold as a beverage by the State. 


due to his influence. 


during the campaign 


at farmers’ 


HON. W. H. 


Speaker of the First Oklahoma State Legislature and 
president of the Constitutional Convention. 
of the progressive legislation of the new State is 

He is the especial champion 

of the Torrens Land System, 


of the defeat of the measure. Mr. 
inter- married Chickasaw and is known as 
in Oklahoma because of his numerous speeches 
institutes in advocacy of this forage 
plant as a remunerative crop. 


sion for altering 
the Constitution 
concerned the lo- 
cation of the cap- 
ital. The enabling 
act required that 
the State capital 
should remain at 
Guthrie until 1913. 
This provision was, perforce, accepted 
by the Constitutional Convention, but is 
resented by other cities with capital aspi- 
rations and also by the Democratic ma- 
jority thruout the State. Guthrie is the 
strongest Republican municipality in the 
commonwealth, and its large colored 
population makes it especially obnoxious 
to ardent negrophobes. The constitu- 


MURRAY. 


Much 


and to his sickness 
probably due the fact 
Murray is an 
“Alfalfa 
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tional amendment was an open effort to 
vary the terms of the enabling act, and, 
because of this, was of doubtful legality. 
But an aspiring young legislator from a 
rival city succeeded in getting the matter 
before the people in the form of a refer- 
endum. It received a larger affirmative 
vote than any other proposition, but it 
also lacked by over twenty thousand the 
necessary majority of all votes cast. So 
the capital will probably remain where it 
is for the present. 

The fourth referendum was merely 
to express an opinion upon a State pol- 
icy. It is known as the “New Jerusa- 
lem,” and is a scheme to build a new and 
perfect city as a State capital. When 
the matter was first broached in the State 
Legislature its enemies dubbed it the 
“New Jerusalem” and the name stuck. 
The argument following the printed bill 
distributed by the State for the enlight- 
enment of voters explains that “it is pro- 
posed that the State shall select a capital 
site, at some point centrally located. 
By so doing and profiting by the sale of 
lots, it could be built and beautified with- 
out expense to the State, and the name 
commonly applied to it would be realized 
indeed and in truth.” As this was mere- 
ly the expression of an opinion upon a 
State policy the forty thousand plurality 
it received is regarded as having carried 
it; altho it, too, fell short of a majority 
of all votes cast. Doubtless the Legisla- 
ture at its next session will attempt to 
secure a site for such a model city. 

Question No. 5 was the only referen- 
dum presented by initiative petition. It 
was a statute to sell the school lands. 
Ever since the organization of the Terri- 
tory in 1890 the tenants of these public 
lands have clamored for their sale. The 
lessees, because of their zeal and solidari- 
ty, have controlled both political parties 
for years. Had the Federal Govern- 
ment allowed the lands to be sold pre- 
vious to statehood this magnificent 
school endowment would have been 
squandered long since, just as it has been 
in all of the States of the Middle West. 
But joining old Oklahoma with Indian 
Territory (which was given money in 
lieu of lands) has given the State such 
a large population not directly interested 
in the sale of the rublic domain that the 
bill of the iessees’ lobby was defeated in 
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the State Senate. Immediately on the 
adjournment of the Legislature the les- 
sees initiated the already discredited 
measure. The politicians of both parties 
very generally sided with them because 
of a servile cringing to their eight thou- 
sand votes, yet they were decisively 
beaten. In fact, the bill was defeated by 
almost a clear majority of all the votes 
cast—this, too, in spite of the fact that 
all of thirty thousand electors failed to 
vete either way upon the measure. This 
certainly was a victory worth while, for 
it leaves Oklahoma with a larger college 
and common school landed endowment 
than is possessed by any other common- 
wealth in all the world. 

There is no denying that Oklahoma’s 
first experiment with the initiative and 
referendum has not been entirely satis- _ 
factory. It has one of the lowest per- 
centages of illiteracy of all the States in 
the Union. It probably has the smallest 
percentage of foreign-born citizens. Yet 
one voter in every nine paid no atten- 
tion to any of the “State Questions.” 
This is generally ascribed to the thirty 
thousand negro voters of the .common- 
wealth. The negroes, however, are not 
all illiterate, nor are they the only ones 
who failed to vote upon the various ref- 
erenda. The fault lies partially with the 
ballot. One can vote a straight party 
ticket by merely putting his X in the cir- 
cle under the “rooster” or the “eagle.” 
There is no way to vote upon referen- 
dum propositions in such wholesale fash- 
ion. 

The remedy seems to be to abolish the 
pictures at the head of the ticket, and to 
require the elector to vote upon every 
proposition upon the ballot in order to 
have his vote counted. But even if it 
remains as it is few Oklahomans would 
think of abolishing. direct legislation. It 
is a wholesome restraint upon the Legis- 
lature, and besides if these five measures 
had been voted upon at a special, instead 
of a general, election, each majority 
would have registered the opinion of by 
far the greater portion of the intelligent 
voters of the State, and every measure 
would have been settled exactly as the 
people intended it to be, for at a special 
election the sluggish and unintelligent 
would have no way of blocking the will 
of the great majority. 

Epmonp, OKLAHOMA, 
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The Cradle of Civilization 


THE study of men is of a higher rank 
and more important than the study of 
rocks, or mosses, or Grabs. We are, 
therefore, glad that the Carnegie Insti- 
tution does not give all its attention to 
biology or geology, but also regards an- 
thropology, ethnology and archeology 
worthy of consideration. Its chief work 
in these lines thus far has been directed 
to prehistoric man as his remains can be 
found in the central plateau of Asia. 
Prof. Raphael Pumpelly, a distinguisht 
geologist, had in previous years made 
special studies of the geology of Mon- 
golia and Turkestan, and his investiga- 
tions had led him to the conclusion that 
in these highlands was a peculiarly hope- 
ful field to discover the beginnings of 
human culture. These magnificent vol- 
umes,* following one of four years ago, 
give the fruit of these studies. 

Very briefly the following are his con- 
clusions. A vast central sea once occu- 
pied the center of Asia. It was sur- 
rounded by chains of mountains and had 
no outlet to the ocean. The Caspian is 
the chief remnant of those waters. From 
the end of the Glacial period there has 
been a gradual drying up of the region, 
and this process is still going on, and the 
lakes are decreasing in size. There has 
been a succession of waves in this desic- 
cation and vast spaces now desert were 
inhabited from ten to two thousand 
years ago. Of the mounds which repre- 
sent the sites of ancient cities Professor 
Pumpelly selected Anau, an oasis in the 
desert of Turkestan, and made careful 
excavations, sifting the earth and label- 
ing every object found, whether of flint, 
potsherd, bone or metal, to the depth of 
over sixty feet to the virgin earth, and 
thus discovering the succession of cul- 
ture. The lowest stratum represents a 
long-headed race which inhabited the re- 
gion 8,000 to 10,000 B. C., following the 

*EXPLORATIONS IN TURKESTAN. Expedition of 1904. 
Prehistoric Civilization of Anau. Origin, Growth and 
Influence of Environment. Edited by Raphael 
Pumpelly, director of the expedition. In two vol- 


umes. uarto, pp. xxxv, 494. Carnegie Institution, 
Washington. 


Glacial period. They had no glazed 
ware, no burnt bricks, no stone weapons, 
no gold, silver or tin, no domesticated 
dogs, goats or camels, but they had wheat 
and barley, and unglazed hand-made 
pottery with geometrical ‘designs; they 
had spindle whorls and so wove cloth; 
had some knowledge of copper and lead, 
and began to domesticate the ox, sheep 
and even the horse. In the next period 
they had flint sickles, turquoise and lapis 
lazuli heads, and domesticated the goat, 
camel and-dog. Even in the third period 
there were no celts of stone or metal. In- 
deed, they were shut in from the rest of 
the world by their mountains, until the 
drying up of their region forced them 
out into India, to the south, and into Asia 
Minor and Europe, in successive vast 
waves of migration. 

These and other conclusions are sup- 
ported by careful and thoro investiga- 
tions by experts whose work fills up the 
larger part of these volumes. One dis- 
cusses the earthenware, another the bones 
of men and animals, another the wheat 
and barley, and another the geologic re- 
lations. It is a very important conclu- 
sion that the earliest inhabitants were di- 
vided into two classes, one agricultural 
and the other hunters, contemporaneous, 
and that close after the Glacial period the 
two principal grains were known, and 
even horses as well as sheep and pigs 
domesticated and probably carried with 
the people in their migrations westward, 
where they then learned the use of stone 
and bronze weapons. 

But who were these long-headed peo- 
ple, so different from the round-headed 
Chinese? Were they Aryans? Profes- 
sor Pumpelly does not venture to say, but 
we gather that he believes that the 
Aryans came from this region. Much 
further investigation and excavation are 
necessary to reach safe conclusions. 
These volumes with their wealth of illus- 
trations are a worthy counterpart to the 
magnificent series of volumes on Susiana 
edited by DeMorgan, and we heartily 
congratulate the Carnegie Institution on 
the happy choice of its field of investiga- 
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tion and its good fortune in securing the 
service of Professor Pumpelly; and we 
hope that further explorations will be 
carried on, if not by him at least by his 
son who devoted his attention to the phys- 
iographica! elements of the great prob- 
lem. 
Bed 


New Sermons and Addresses 


THE pastor of the Broadway Taber- 
nacle preaches to multitudes of people 
every Sunday. But he has a much larger 
audience, many of whom have never 
looked upon his face and who know him 
only thru his books. Many a preacher 
has cherished his “Quiet Hints to Earn- 
est Preachers,” and many “earnest peo- 
ple” have enjoyed his “Quiet Talks” who 
will never hear his voice. To all such 
and to many others this last book of Dr. 
Jefferson’s’ will be welcome. It is not a 
studied treatise tho it is full of the evi- 
dence of hard study. Its rhetoric is not 
perfect, tho there are in it passages of 
rare beauty. The close of his introduc- 
tory, chapter, to go no further, is singu- 
larly felicitous in expression. There are 
repetitions, too, and even some of his 
titles are not sufficiently distinguished 
from others. But we venture to believe 
that none of his hearers cared, and we 
are willing to believe that none of his 
readers will care. The book is about 
Jesus’s character, and it is written by a 
man who believes in Him and who has 
studied widely about Him and who 
knows what others have said and thought 
about Him. He believes that the supreme 
mission of the Christian clergyman is to 
help men to fall in love with the charac- 
ter of Jesus. It is a book for believer and 
skeptic, for men and women of all shades 
of religious belief. Conciliatory without 
being compromising, it succeeds in pre- 
senting the character of Jesus in all its 
attractiveness, without sacrificing any 
truth. He sounds all the winning notes 
but does not blink His requirements. 

Robert Speer has always found time, 
ever since seventeen years ago he pub- 
lisht a little book of studies in the Gospel 
of Luke. to work and to write on subjects 
not intimately connected with his busi- 
ness of being a hard worked secretary of 


1THe CHARACTER OF Jesus. By Charles E. Jefferson. 
New York: Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.50. 





a great Board of Foreign Missions. His 
latest volume’ is like Dr. Jefferson’s noted 
above in that it gives the impression of 
being just what it is—a series of devo- 
tional addresses not too carefully _ pre- 
pared for publication, by a man of rich 
spiritual experience and of adequate 
scholarship. Our devotional books ‘so- 
called are frequently twaddle—full of 
strained exegesis and of cheap sentiment. 
Not so this one. One feature of Mr. 
Speer’s books of addresses has always 
been his aptness in quotation of good 
poetry—he has seemed marvelously well 
read in the Christian poets old and new. 

For some reason in The Master of the 
Heart his choice does not appear to us 
to be so happy as in some of his other 
books. But we read him just the same 
and we like him and we recommend him. 

The Reverend Dr. Farrar presents to 
us a story of the organization of a con- 
gregation of children in his parish which 
he called A Junior Congregation. He 
thinks that this work has been the lead- 
ing feature in his ministry. A chapter 
is devoted to showing the need for such 


a work and discussing this plan for meet- 


ing it. Then follow sample sermons for 
a year. The sermons are not very good. 
Neither are they very bad. The chief 
merit about them is that they must have 
been interesting. They are not too con- 
descending nor are they too learned. Dr. 
Farrar does not talk down to children 
and they must have understood him. But 
it surely was hard work. The amazing 
fertility of resource—the gymnastics in 
illustration show the precariousness of 
the ground on which the preacher stood. 
Other preachers will wonder and admire. 
Whether they will imitate will depend on 
their capacity. 


The Way of Perfect Love. By Georgiana 
Goddard King. New York: Macmillan & 
Co. $1.25. 

Like a pageant, in which the figures 
are but the medium for the visions of 
color and of grace, move the scenes of 
Miss King’s dramatic poem. Real life 
it is not, but a series of pictures, each in 
itself exquisite, and full of subtle beau- 
ties of phrase and allusion. The deft in- 


2Tue Master or THE Heart. By Robert E. Speer. 
New York: Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.00. 
8A Juntor ConGREGATION, 1884-1908. By James M. 


Farrar, pastor of the First Reformed Church, Brook- ‘ 


lyn, N. Y. New York: Funk & Wagnalls. $1.20. 
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terpretation at the close of the volume it 
were well to read first, since the string 
on which to thread the pearls is for most 
a matter.of moment. But the value of 
the poem is quite aside from whatever 
may be the chosen parable, and lies in 
the delicacy and carefulness of its work- 
manship and in the wealth of its fancy. 
The gay chat of the handmaidens; the 
wistful songs of the three spinners; the 
street cries, by which the city square is 
skilfully peopled ; the single lines packed 
with imagery by a vivid word, perhaps; 
these are their own excuse for being. 
In a book of plays for marionettes, pub- 
lisht some years ago, are to be found 
charming forerunners of Messer Pie- 
powder’s lyrics. Let one of these many 
praises of the wide sky and the long road 
show their beauty: — 

“All the wide, various world one uses. 

In lonely farms, where shepherds keep: 

To lie all night among the sheep: 


On the warm-smelling earth next tide; 
The third the kindly hearth beside 


“In little towns; or, four-deep, share 
The church steps on the city square ;— 

é among themselves 

What women talk by tens and twelves 
Above the nuzzling babe; to know 

What tanned men brood on, all the slow 
Hot noontide ’neath the berried hedge; 
Yea, what the wren says in the sedge, 


This is the wisdom, this the part : 
Of dusty foot and restless heart.” 
& 


The Higher Life in Art. A Series of Lec- 
tures on the Barbizon School of France. 
By John La Farge. New York: The Mc- 
Clure Company. $2.50. 

Mrs. Scammon, widow of John Young 
Scammon, left at her death a fund to the 
Art Institute of Chicago for lectures 
upon the history, theory and practice of 
the fine arts. In May, 1903, Mr. La 
Farge delivered the first course of 
Scammon lectures, but their publication 
has been delayed until the present year. 
Of all American painters Mr. La Farge 
is best fitted to treat of the higher life 
in art and of the artists of what he 
would prefer to call the Fontainebleau 
rather than the Barbizon school. It is 
from these men that our best American 
artists have caught their inspiration. The 
six lectures that compose the book open 
with the author’s account of the con- 
flicting ideas represented by such men as 
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Ingres and Delacroix fifty or more years 
ago, and of his own interest and ac- 
quaintance with the art of France at that 
period. He gives illustrations of the 
early promise of Chassérian and the 
genius of Géricault and of Delacroix, 
the forerunner of the Fontainebleau 
artists. The third lecture is wholly de- 
voted to Millet. The author denies that 

Millet had socialistic tendencies. He 

says that the impulse “that created these 

pictures came from long inheritance of 
hard work, accepted in a religious dispo- 
sition of mind,” . . . “in acceptance of 
labor and suffering as the lot of many 
and, indeed, as a divine gift.”” Decamps, 

Diez, Rousseau, Dupré, Daubigny are all 

well characterized, and the closing chap- 

ter is given to Corot. In summing up 

Mr. La Farge bids the students of his 

audience to look “to these men for the 

principles rather than sometimes the 
practice of their work. For, of course, 
they, like all men of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, almost without exception, painted 
not as well as they ought to.” The full- 
page illustrations, of which there are 
more than sixty, are well chosen and are 
arranged in groups, each artist’s work by 
itself. To a picture lover the book is 
full of charm and to an art student it 
overflows with helpfulness. 

; ed 

Priests of Progress. By G. Colmore. 
York: B. W. Dodge & Co. $1.50. 

This is an anti-vivisection tract in the 
guise of a novel. As‘a story it is of no 
interest and as an argument it is of no 
importance, for it consists of the usual 
series of garbled quotations and misin- 
terpretations on a thread of fiction. The 
vivisectors may, at times, show too little 
regard for the feelings of animals in their 
search for truth, but on the other hand 
the anti-vivisectors at times show too lit- 
tle regard for both truth and the feelings 
of human beings in their desire to save 
animals from suffering. 

& 

Richard Mansfield: The Man and the Actor. 
By aul Wilstach. - New. York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $3.00. 

Joseph Jefferson once outlined the 
pathetic character of the actor’s transi- 
tory art; it was apropos of Charles 
Burke’s words in his own version of 
“Rip Van Winkle”: “Are we so soon 
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forgot when we are gone?” Indeed, this 
whole attitude is applicable to the fate of 
Richard Mansfield, who dared much and 
risked more for the sake of an unselfish 
ambition. 
vagaries of temperament, so sportively 
treated by reporters during his lifetime. 
Mansfield was what he willed, in the face 
of the theatrical conditions around him. 
The only monument so far worthy the 
endeavors of a great actor—great in the 
sense of realizing the dignity of a pro- 
fession—is the recent biography from the 
pen of Mr. Mansfield’s literary adviser. 
Mr. Wilstach has brought to his task all 
the necessary grasp of facts that go to 
make an excellent record ; besides which, 
his familiarity with the many-sided per- 
sonality of the man, assured him a point- 
of-view which no other person could have 
had, outside of the immediate family. 
The chronicle of Mansfield’s life as here 
given is not brilliant, tho it is painstaking 
and sympathetic. Nothing has escaped 
Mr. Wilstach in the interpretation of the 
roles, but he has, in his writing, failed to 
identify the actor with the part. To 
some extent this fault was inherent in 
the work of Mr. Mansfield; it was only 
occasionally that genius slipped the 
sheath of personality and stood on its 
own ground. Such moments as the per- 
sonality of “Ivan the Terrible,” or as the 
prosperity of “Peer Gynt” off the coast 
of Morocco, completely enveloped the 
actor in his art. Henry Irving assumed 
nearly seven hundred roles during his 
stage career; in mere bulk this far ex- 
ceeds Mansfield’s record. In fact, when 
one considers that Mansfield, the actor, 
as he is familiar to American theater- 
goers, did his work in less than twenty- 
five years, calculating from Chevrial in 
1883, the vividness of his portraits so in- 
dissolubly identified with him, is more 
than noteworthy. It would be hard for 
many reasons to conceive of others tam- 
pering with “Cyrano” now that Coquelin 
and Mansfield are gone. In detailing the 
professional side, Mr. Wilstach has not 
omitted consideration of the personal 
phase. Here he was aided by Mrs. Mans- 
field, who held letters revealing the depth 
of sentiment, imagination and _ loyalty 
which marked Mansfield, the man. A 
careful reading of this biography, the 
identification of its many anecdotal refer- 
ences with the personality of the actor, 
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will not fail to give a certain magnitude 
to Mansfieid, as an admirer sees him. It 
is difficult, in biography, to mingle the 
spirit with the fact. Mr. Wilstach has 
taken cognizance of the nervous tension 
of the actor, of his overwhelming indi- 
vidualism. But he has done it in the 
manner of a record, not with the surety 
of a characterization. Notwithstanding, 
the book is an important contribution to 
dramaturgic literature, and is written in 
rare devotion and sincerity. 


ed 


The Winterfeast. By Charles Rann Kennedy. 

New York: Harper & Brothers. $1.25. 

On Winter Night’s Feast, October 
14th, ro20, the tragedy which hounds 
and hunts a lie reaches its culmination 
in the home of Thorkel, a Viking: of Ice- 
firth, Iceland. That truth is the only 
safe foundation upon which to build a 
home and its happiness is the thesis of 
the new play by Charles Rann Kennedy. 
During twenty years the fatal lie has 
slept, but its awakening brings terrible 
retribution upon the old viking and the 
household he loves. That the innocent 
must and do suffer because of unright- 
eousness in those nearest them is no new 
message, but in Winterfeast it is clothed 
in all the persuasiveness of poetic drama. 
The idyllic scene between the young lov- 
ers in the fourth act, as they prattle 
playfully together, unknowing of -their 
impending fate, is full of beauty. The 
scene that follows is as full of hateful 
passions. The fierce thirst for ven- 
geance, the “blood-hate in the heart,” 
which cries for recompense, seems so re- 
moved a part of that far-off time that it 
is difficult to win sympathy for it enough 
to understand these savage people. The 
tragedy is too complete, and it repels the 
modern spectator to have, at last, left on 
the stage only the evil priest and the 
man whose lie has destroyed all the rest. 
Yet his punishment is greater than 
theirs. There will not be the popular 
appeal in Winterfeast that there was in 
“The Servant in the House,” which Mr. 
Kennedy brought out last year; partly 
because the public prefers comedy to 
tragedy, a happy ending to a hopeless 
one, but partly, also, because it has not 
been trained by the drama, as usually 
presented, to loathe a lie and to see the 
grim justice in its relentless recompense, 
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Literary Notes 


...-One of the beneficent products of the 
Red Cross is a little volume on how to pre- 
vent accidents and what to do for injuries and 
emergencies. It is entitled American National 
Red Cross Text Book on First Aid and Relief 
Columns. The author is Major Charles 
Lynch. It is a compact and handy manual, 
well illustrated and practical. (Philadelphia: 
P. Blakiston’s Son & Co. $1). 


....-Again from the educators we have a 
little book from Nicholas Murray Butler, presi- 
dent of Columbia University, entitled The 
American as He Is (Macmillan, $1.00). The 
book is the series of lectures delivered before 
the University of Copenhagen and is a dispas- 
sionate statement from the best point of view 
of the American as a political type, as apart 
from his government and in his intellectual 
life. The book makes little pretense at telling 
anything new, but is given rather as an ex- 
planation to foreigners who may have heard 
bad things about us and wish to be corrected 
by one who stands in high authority. 


....Hugh Black is an optimist as to the 
American college student. In his new volume 
of University Sermons, The Gift of Influence 
(Fleming H. Revell Company), he writes: 
“No one can know intimately the mass of stu- 
dents without being struck by the ready re- 
sponse they give to every high thought and 
every generous passion. No one can despair 
of the future who knows the splendid material 
the colleges of the land contain, and how 
eagerly men long to attempt great tasks. Men 
are anxious to know how best to invest their 
lives, and never before was there such keen de- 
sire to find a place to serve.” 


...-In a little book of 89 pages Dr. Riddle, 
who is professor at the Western Theolog- 
ical Seminary of the Presbyterian Church 
at Pittsburgh, tells the simple yet intensely in- 
teresting story of the newest English revision 
of the New Testament. Most of the materiai 
has already appeared in different forms, but it 
is valuable to have the facts over his signature. 
The Standard Revision is a magnificent monu- 
ment of American scholarship and its story 
ought to be familiar to all students of the 
Bible. This little book should be on every 
study table. Dr. Riddle’s temper is admirable. 
In the description of the University Press's 
unauthorized American Revision he is almost 
too restrained. Perhaps he is right. however, 
in letting bygones be bygones. (Philadelphia: 
Sunday School Times Co. 75 cents.) 


....In Recollections of a New England Ed- 
ucation, by Dr. William A. Mowry (Silver 
Burdett, $1.50), we find a semi-autobiographi- 
cal sketch of Dr. Mowry and a semi-historical 
sketch of education since 1838 up to the pres- 
ent time. The writer being in the thick of 
things constantly, and from the beginning, does 
not seem to question the idea that all is for 
the best, and whatever is, in educational mat- 
ters, is right. It is the work of a teacher, and 
teachers must necessarily be enthusiasts. To 
one outside of the profession it seems a some- 
what clamorous and also monotonous ringing 
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of the school-bell, and even if the text would 
allow it, the series of portraits of the author 
would never let us forget that the teacher was 
standing at the door. Many educational matters 
are touched upon and discussed, the different 
kinds of schools, the educational periodicals, 
and something of legislation. The treatment, 
however, is without buoyancy. A book to 
be studied rather than one to be read. 


....From the Press of the Atlantis, New 
York, we have in Greek a small book by 
Spiridon Paganeli, entitled From the Akropolis 
to the Altis. It might best be called a revery 
on a journey from Athens to Olympia. The 
author notes with rapture every phase of his 
journey, passing those magnificent shores 
which bewitch every one who has once tasted 
their charm. He touches on many a loved 
spot before he reaches his goal, intent on weav- 
ing a beautiful web of history and fable. He 
who has once felt the charm of such a jour- 
new is bewitched like the lotos-eaters. The 
author is already caught. In his enthusiasm 
he writes in what is practically classic Greek, 
so that the classical student of Greek could 
with slight difficuly converse with him. <A 
large body of his own countrymen, however, 
would not be able to understand him. Eleven 
good illustrations are given, the best being the 
“Hermes” of Praxiteles and the “Nike” of 
Paionios. “4 


Pebbles 


One difference between the man and the 
woman is that the man isn’t particular abou: 
having them wrapt in tissue paper and tied 
with holly ribbon.—Atchison Globe. 


Guest—I see that you have counted up my 
bill wrongly; fourteen marks, instead of thir- 
teen. 

Waiter—Well, I thought perhaps you miglit 
be superstitious.—M eggendorfer Blaetter. 


Junce (sternly, to Pat and Mike, who have 
been arrested for fighting)—-Now, which one 
of you took the initiative? 

Prisoners (in unison)—Begorra, sir, not I; 
wan of the bystanders must have swiped it— 
Yale Record. 


“THERE are some spectacles,” said the lec- 
turer, “which one never forgets.” 

“I wish you could tell me where I can get 
a pair of them,” exclaimed an old lady in the 
audience, “I am always forgetting mine.”— 
Chicago News. 


Banxs—lI had a new experience yesterday, 
one you might call unaccountable. I ate a 
hearty dinner, finishing up with a Welsh rab- 
bit, a mince pie and some lobster a la New- 
burgh. Then I went to a place of amusement. 
I had hardly entered the building before every- 
thing swam before me. 

Binks—The Welsh rabbit did it. 

Bunks—No; it was the lobster. 

Bonks.—I think it was the. mince pie. 

Banks—No; I have a simpler explanation 
than that. I never felt better in my life; I was 
at the Aquarium.—Judge. 
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The Americanization of Panama 


THERE are now two strips of Ameri- 
canism stretching from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific. One is 2,500~miles long and 
1,200 miles wide. The other is forty- 
five miles long and ten miles wide. The 
little strip has been under the control of 
the big one for five years and is al- 
ready as much like it as if it had always 
belonged. For 350 years the isthmus of 
Panama was under the influence of the 
Spanish; for twenty-five years it was 
under the influence of the French; yet it 
is now more American than it ever has 
been Spanish or French. 

Man has great difficulty making a per- 
manent impression on tropical geog- 
raphy. He cuts down forests, digs 
ditches and builds cities, but when he 
goes away Nature begins to clean up 
after him, and soon has things tidy again 
after her own fashion. The ditches are 
filled in and the scar of the city is oblit- 
erated. 

No spot in the new world has had so 
much money spent on it with so little to 
show for it in the end as this little neck 
of land between the two great contin- 
ents. Of the treasure cities of Spain 
for which four nations fought, hardly 


enough remains to identify the sites. 
The golden highway thru which the 
wealth of Ind and Cathay and the trib- 
ute of the empire of the Incas flowed to 
the Escurial has been lost in the jungle. 

The $400,000,000 expended by the 
French in Panama would have left few 
traces if we had not stepped in to com- 
plete their work. The notch in the Cu- 
lebra Hill would have been filled by the 
creeping clay and the dredged channels 
would have been closed by the silt of the 
Chagres and the Rio Grande; the houses 
were rotting away and the machinery 
rusting in the jungle. 

Are there any reasons for thinking 
that our occupation of the Isthmus will 
be any more lasting? There are some. 
The conquest of the tropics by men of 
our race does not seem so hopeless as it 
did a few years ago, when Benjamin 
Kidd wrote that the white man could 
live in the torrid zone only as a swimmer 
under water by frequently coming to the 
surface to breathe. We now at least 
know what our real foes in the jungle 
are. They are not the savages and the 
snakes, not the heat and the humidity, 
but microscopic animals and plants that 
can be fought with the weapons of sci- 
ence, altho they outnumber us billions to 
one. All around the equator there are 
now experiment stations, where attempts 
are being made to grow northern races, 
and among these none is more success- 
ful than the one we have establisht in the 
region that has the worst reputation. for 
disease and death. The thermal equator 
passes very near to Panama and on the 
Atlantic Coast the rainfall is 140 inches 
a year. -The Spanish of the sixteenth 
century could not maintain a permanent 
population at this end of their inter- 
oceanic highway. As soon as the gal- 
leons had sailed away for Spain the city 
of Nombre de Dios was deserted, for it 
was believed that men could not live 
there the year round nor children be 
born. The tactics employed in the twen- 
tieth century for the conquest of the 
tropics are different from the old. The 
Northerner now does not want to get 
acclimated. He endeavors to make over 
the climate to suit him. Instead of get- 
ting ‘used to the heat he sets up an ice 
machine and an electric fan. Instead of 
becoming immyne to the fevers by hav- 
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ing them he screens the mosquitoes out 
of his house. Instead of making slaves 
do his hard work or getting sunstruck 
trying to do it himself he does it by ma- 
chinery. The more rainfall the more 
horse-power ; the more horse-power the 
more comfort.. The richest region in 
the world is the tropics, and there are 
many indications that man will not mere- 
ly make raids upon it, but will occupy it. 

Of course, our people in Panama have 
no idea of spending their lives there. 
Pioneers rarely do. The forty-niner had 
no other ambition than to make his pile 
quick and get out of the State his de- 
scendants are now so proud of. The set- 
tler on the rich plains of Kansas was 
never contented until he had gone back 
to the States and seen with his grown-up 
eyes the steep and stony hillside farm 
where he was born. The Australians, 
native-born for three generations, calls 
England “home.” So when we hear the 
Americans of the Zone talking about 
“not being there for their health” and 
“getting back to God’s country,” we 
know that they are not quite so home- 
sick as they think they are. 

Our occupation of the Zone is not 
temporary. It would be safe to say that 
more white Americans will be living on 
the Isthmus in twenty years than are 
there now. Besides those employed in 
the management and extension of the 
canal, locks and railroad, and the repair 
and provisioning of ships, thousands will 
be engaged in commerce, agriculture and 
manufacturing. For Panama will event- 
ually be the crossroads of the world’s 
trade routes. Here the railroad connect- 
ing the American continents by land will 
meet the water routes connecting Eu- 
rope and Asia. The Gatun lake will be 
an international port better fitted than 
any other for the exchange of gonds 
from all parts of the world. It will be 
a perfectly calm and sheltered harbor of 
fresh water, affording unlimited deck- 
age along the 250 miles of its shore line, 
where the largest ships afloat may trans- 
fer their goods to warehouses or to each 
other as rapidly as modern hoists can 
handle them. The new Lake Gatun will 
have many bays and branches reaching 
far up into the interior. opening un for 
settlement a vast area of the richest land 
in America. On the hills of its islands 
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and peninsulas there is place for innum- 
erable farms and cities, shops and fac- 
tories. Tropical agriculture has -hitherto 
been the chance- bounty of Nature. 
What can be done when scientific meth- 
ods are applied to it cannot be estimated. 
We can only guess at it by trying to 
solve the proportion; as the corn of the 
Indians is to the corn of the white farm- 
er, so is the banana of the Panamanian 
to the banana of the future. If, as now 
seems probable, the tropics are to be 
opened to civilization of the highest 
grade, it will mean an unprecedented 
and incalculable increase of the wealth 
and population of the world. That is why 
we are especially interested in this little 
experiment at transplanting American- 
ism to Panama. 
& 


The New Mescal Religion 


WE shall soon find out whether, in the 
religious statistics to be. issued before 
long by the Census Bureau, the new 
Mescal religion, or, as it is sometimes 
called, the Mescal cult, will be included. 
It will be difficult to collect the statistics 
of it, for its adherents may be counted 
in other religious bodies, and they are to 
be found among the less civilized Indi- 
ans of our Southwestern States and 
Territories. 

Mescal is a sort of tablet shaped some- 
what like a peppermint drop; it is also 
an intoxicant; it is also a god, or the 
Supreme God. It is made by slicing off 
the top of a sort of solid globose cactus 
that grows in Mexico and the adjacent 
section of the United States. This is 
dried into a hard brown tablet which is 
chewed by the Indians. Chemists find in 
it four kinds of alkaloids, to which they 
give names which only chemists would 
understand. They are all new, and have 
peculiar toxic properties, much like those 
of Cannabis Indica (hasheesh) and 
strychnin. Some are weak and one is 
very strong. This mescal, when chewed, 
produces visual and most pleasurable 
hallucinations. It has been investigated 
by Dr. Wiley, of the Division of Chem- 
istry at Washington, also by Dr. S. Weir 
Mitchell, and Dr. Havelock Ellis, and 
several German chemists. 

If a person chews two or three of 
these tablets he begins to see most bril- 
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liant colors in fantastic arrangements. 
His mind is exalted with lovely imagina- 
tions, and he feels himself strangely in- 
spired. It is an intoxication ot a pe- 
culiar sort, which has less of the after 
effects than opium, hasheesh and kin- 
dred substances. Of course one might 
become addicted to it, but the supply is 
not so large as to be a very great danger, 
and the taste of the drug is extremely 
disagreeable. 

But mescal is not merely a combina- 
tion of toxic alkaloids interesting to the 
chemist. It is also the basis of a new 
religion which is spreading rapidly 
among the Indians. It is a composite or 
eclectic religion, the principal rite of 
which is to chew mescal and get the in- 
toxication of it, much as in the ruder 
forms of the Greek religion, with their 
bacchic rites. They display the Catholic 
crucifix and the Protestant Bible, and 
they believe the Father, Son and Holy 
Spirit to be present in the mescal, par- 
ticularly the Holy Spirit, which is the 
agent in the mescal of inspiration. The 
cult has its meetings for the desired 
vivid experiences, and the adherents 
separate themselves in large part from 
the old religions. They have the mis- 
sionary spirit, and in one case they char- 
tered a number of cars to go north to 
another tribe and give them the new 
blessing. Indeed, so rapidly and so far 
has the mescal cult extended that it has 
already reached the Canadian border. 

What can be done about it to prevent 
the demoralizing result sure to follow 
such intoxication? Not a great deal, we 
fear. Legal measures are not easy to 
apply. To interdict interstate commerce 
in the drug would have no effect where 
it is carried by hand across State lines. 
The Government does not like to 
interfere with any religious or. racial 
customs unless they affect morals very 
sharply. Even the sun dance, with its 
atrocious immoralities, has not been en- 
tirely supprest, and some ethnologists do 
not want it supprest. This seems to be 
one of the cases in which moral suasion 
will be the chief agency for good, a 
method which works slowly with the In- 
dians in the matter of alcoholic liquors. 

The peculiar interest in this case at- 
taches to the fact that here the Indians 
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have actually, within a very few years, 
invented a new religion, with a new god. 
What it will amount to it may take 
years to discover. 


st 
Agricultural Colleges and Their 
Adjuncts 


THE Government had no idea, when 
Agricultural Colleges were created, that 
that simple bill assigning to the States a 
certain portion of public lands would 
seriously affect our whole system of edu- 
cation. This came about naturally; 
future progress will probably evolve in 
the same way. The remarkable develop- 
ment of Agricultural Colleges into a com- 
manding position, with their adjuncts, 
the Experiment Stations, has brought us 
blunt against the problem of industrial 
education in our secondary schools. 
These schools, under the old system, be- 
came feeders for the colleges, and in 
doing this nine-tenths of the boys were 
forced to leave school before graduating, 
in order to secure elsewhere fitness for 
business or work. Here the Commission 
on Country Life meets us with plain 
talk, and its recommendations are admir- 
able, but unfortunately it gives us no 
plainly defined plan. . Does the Davis 
bill, now before Congress, do better? It 
is at least something definite, and must 
be accounted with. 

Here, however, is something definite 
along the educational line, and it is to be 
heartily approved. The report says that 
each State College of Agriculture should 
be empowered to organize a complete 
department of college extension, so ar- 
ranged as to touch every person on the 
land in the State. The work should be 
informative and inspiring, including lec- 
tures, bulletins, reading courses, corre- 
spondence courses and other methods of 
teaching the people at home and on their 
farms. This scheme should be so ar- 
ranged as to forward not only agricul- 
ture in the technical sense, but all the 
interests of country life. Added to this, 
there should be State and National Con- 
ferences on rural progress. Much of 
this is already materialized, in a some- 
what chaotic form. 

The Commission is more original in 
this than in any other point that it con- 
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siders, the upbuilding of country life as 
a unit. It holds that rural teachers are 
not alone responsible, but that clergy- 
men, physicians, editors and others 
should unite with the farmers in study- 
ing the rural question. We must in 
some way unite all institutions, all or- 
ganizations, all individuals having any 
interest in country life, into one great 
campaign for rural progress. Massa- 
chusetts, with President Butterfield, is 
working along this line efficiently. Ina 
general way this brings our religious 
and moral and social life into a unitary 
form, and we have really only one end 
in view—that is, a nobler, wiser and 
more wholesome as well as prosperous 
home life. 

Highway improvemert is rationally 
reported on by the Commission, in con- 
nection with the improvement of our 
streams; and there is great emphasis to 
be placed right here, from the fact that 
in some of the States the farmers are be- 
ing robbed of their water rights in the 
name of public improvement. In France 
there is a much more sane effort to make 
the water power of the country contribu- 
tory to farm life, selling it cheaply to the 
ruralist to furnish him heat, light and 
power. 

The tariff is fairly brought to judg- 
ment for its destruction of our forests, 
in the name of protection, for its waste 
of our water power, and its general re- 
sult in building huge corporations that 
rival the Government, and for its influ- 
ence in corrupting legislation. The re- 
port is, however, nowhere more clear 
than in its recommendation of postal 
savings banks and parcels post. This is 
demanded almost unanimously by farm 
organizations, by granges and by indi- 
vidual farmers. We believe that, so far 
as the report touches these points, it 
echoes the sentiment of the real people 
of the United States. Corporate or local 
interests may be opposed. 

As for co-operation among farmers, 
the President and the Commission both 
talk somewhat in generalities. They 
both overlook the fact that co-operation is 
by no means a new thought in rural life. 
The Plymouth colony was a communistic 
affair—a “community”—doing most of 
its work and holding most of its prop- 
erty in common. The Russian Duma is 
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just now abolishing the mir of village 
corporation, which has enslaved the 
Slavic race to antiquity. Some degrees 
of co-operation in production do not ab- 
rogate individualism, and we are doing 
a great deal of farm work at present in 
this co-operative manner. We will 
doubtless adopt some new methods of 
co-operation, especially in marketing, 
but the very soul of country life is indi- 
vidual action, a free swing of personal 
initiative. The other plan makes com- 
munities ; this plan makes men. 

What we do want, however, is that 
sort of co-operation which comes under 
the head of education. The education 
of a countryman never ends. He is at 
school every day of his life. Let him 
find this out and stay plastic; learn his 
lessons ; keep in touch with Nature and 
God; in touch with the agricultural col- 
leges and experiment stations, and every 
way be a teachable pupil. When a man 
has pledged himself to an organization 
he has yielded a certain measure of his 
volition, and of this he should be chary. 
In some stages of co-operative society 
we find the Night Riders—a farmers’ 
organization to enforce co-operation. 


ed 


The “ Recall”? of the Mayor of 
Los Angeles 


THE proposed “recall” of the Mayor 
of Los Angeles brings to mind the very 
rapid growth of the movement for the 
insertion of recall provisions in recent 
charters. Robert Treat Paine, Jr., in a 
comprehensive paper read at the Pitts- 
burgh meeting of the National Municipal 
League, called attention to the fact that 
the papers read before the league in 1905 
and 1906 described the principles of the 
recall ‘as first devised by Los Angeles ancl 
later adopted in Pasadena, Fresno, Sa 
Bernardino and San Diego, also the first 
use of it in Los Angeles in the removal 
of a councilman. Since then a number 
of other California towns (whose char- 
ters were adopted prior to 1905) have in- 
serted in their charters provisions for the 
recall. The popular votes on the adop- 
tion of these provisions have been strong- 
ly in their favor, a late one being 22,945 
to 5,597 in San Francisco in November, 
1907, where it was proposed by an in- 
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itiative petition. Oregon on June Ist, 
1908, by a vote of 58,381 to 31,002, un- 
der an initiative petition, amended her 
constitution whereby she becomes the 
first State to render every public officer 
subject to the recall by the voters of the 
State, or of the electoral district from 
which he is chosen. Some of the more 
recent Texas charters provide for the re- 
call, as does the Des Moines modification 
of the Galveston plan. 

The proposal of the Municipal League 
to have Mayor Harper, of Los Angeles, 
recalled, represents the most advanced 
application of the provision thus far had. 
The Municipal League, with the co-oper- 
ation of several other civic organizations, 
has undertaken the recall of Mayor Har- 
per because the leagueallegeshe has made 
unfit appointments tooffice ; because he has 
failed to keep his personal promises as 
well as election pledges; because he has 
used the offices at his disposal to pay 
political debts: because he has been a 
party to marketing the stock of several 
corporations in which he and members 
of his police commission were large 
holders and promoters among the very 
people like the owners and keepers of 
saloons and assignation houses, whom 
the police commission is expected by the 
charter to regulate and control; because 
during the past two years gambling has 
existed uncheckt for long periods of 
time and certain saloons and lodging 
houses have been allowed to do about as 
they pleased while others have been held 
rigidly to the law; because thuggery and 
house-breaking have been carried on to 
an intolerable degree; because the State 
is about to spend $25,000,000 in the 
Owens River Aqueduct enterprise, and 
that the makeup of the board which has 
in charge the expenditure of this money 
is a matter of vast and imperative im- 
portance to the taxpayers. 

The executives of the league officially 
state that from the way the work has 
started out there seems to be no reason- 
able doubt but that the recall will be 
made operative and an election for 
Mayor Harper’s successor will be pres- 
ently held. At that election Mayor Har- 


per may be a candidate, but it is con- . 


tended by those who seem best to under- 
stand political conditions and the trend 
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of public sentiment that he has no chance 
whatever of re-election. 

The whole movement will be watched 
with close interest everywhere thruout 
the country, and if the recall should suc- 
ceed, as the league officials seem to 
think it will, a new standard of official 
responsibility will. have been establisht. 


s 
Is It Free Speech? 


Tue Most Rev. William H. O’Connell 
is the Catholic Archbishop of Boston, 
succeeding the venerable and beloved 
Archbishop Williams, who was some- 
times thought to rule with an easy silken 
glove, altho the Church made great 
progress in his days. The present Arch- 
bishop was not one of the three askt for 
by the clergy, but he was a favorite at 
Rome, and is a man of vigor and ability. 
His glove appears to be of the mailed 
order. 

He has lately purchased The Pilot, of 
Boston, the oldest Catholic paper in the 
country, a paper which has enjoyed the 
distinguisht editorship of J. Boyle 
O’Reilly and J. Jeffrey Roche and 
Katherine E. Conway. There are other 
Catholic weeklies in Boston, The Sacred 
Heart Review and The Republic, the 
latter edited by laymen. Perhaps even 
the former does not come under the very 
sharp warning which the Archbishop 
has lately given priests as to what they 
should put in print. But he has given 
the whole Church a fair warning in the 
address he made at the late synod of the 
diocese, when six hundred priests were 
in attendance. The Archbishop called 
especial attention of the priests to the 
duty of supporting the official journal. 
“The diocesan paper,” he told them, “is 
as much a necessity as a church”; and it 
“is as much the duty of a priest to work 
for its widest diffusion among the peo- 
ple as it is to build and support a 
school.” Failure to do this duty was 
threatened with punishment: 

“Therefore, here in Synod, I desire solemnly 
to publish that the duty of every priest of this 
diocese to maintain, assist and spread the in- 
fluence, helpfulness and support of The Pilot 
is one binding in conscience, and that neglect 
to do so after this solemn and legal warning 
will be accepted and interpreted as a flagrant 


neglect of duty. If in order to spread and dif- 
fuse this official organ is be necessary to draw 
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upon the funds of the parish, this may be done 
to a prudent degree.” 

But how about other Catholic journals 
not owned by the Archbishop? Will 
they not be crowded out? Possibly, but 
what of that? At any rate, they must 


mind their p’s and q’s, or they will get 
So the Archbishop plain- 


into trouble. 
ly tells them: 


“There is one and only one official organ ol 
the diocese. All other papers, magazines, jour- 
nals, reviews and calendars, whether for pa 
rochial or general distribution, on sale in any 
way, controlled, printed or edited in this dio- 
cese by priests of this diocese, must have be- 
fore further publication under penalty of sup- 
pression the written permit of the Archbishop, 
with the added understanding that all such 
printed matter is subject to all the conditions 
imposed by the laws of the Holy Office, and 
that for good and sufficient reason the Ordi- 
nary may at any time call for the discontti: 
uance and suppression of such papers and cai 
endars.” 


That is plain talk. We trust that The 
Sacred Heart Review, edited by Jesuits, 
and The Republic, heard it with due 
meekness. And if any priests have in 
any measure “controlled, printed or 
edited” that journal, they will speedily 
withdraw. Both of those journals are, 
we believe, religiously and ecclesiastical- 
ly sound, but they are warned that they 
will suffer if they offend their superior, 
at the penalty of “discontinuance and 
suppression.” 

And who is it that thus issues these 
threats? and in what country is it? He 
is an official set over them whom they 
did not choose, imposed in preference of 
those whom they did ask for; and this 
is in the United States, a country which 
boasts of free speech and a free press. 

We_ know perfectly well that the 
Archbishop has no legal power to in- 
flict so extreme a penalty; he has only 
ecclesiastical power. But ecclesiastical 
power is tremendous. It can take away 
a man’s livelihood, can destroy his prop- 
erty. The authority is directed sole- 
ly at those who have chosen to rest under 
it. It is freedom to go out and say what 
you please; but not free speech within 
the body. We make no complaint of the 
possession or exercise of authority over 
those who want it. What we do object 
te is the frank arrogance of such a 
threat, which has called out the guarded 
comment of one or two Catholic journals 
in other cities. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


Liberia 

Some twenty years ago, France having 
claimed the island of Madagascar, the 
third largest island in. the world, with 
three or four millions of population, the 
native queen sent a commission to Great 
Britain and the United States to pro- 
test against the destruction of its sover- 
eignty and to seek protection. They were 
received as curiosities, not as statesmen 
having a valid appeal. The Christian civ- 
ilization of Madagascar had been created 
by Englishmen, but Englishmen felt no 
interest in the protection of their pupils 
and wards. Americans took even less se- 
rious interest, if possible. The most im- 
portant experiment of the creation of a 
native African state was allowed to be 
supprest. The commission went back in 
despair ; the Queen Ranavalona II was 
deposed by the French and the island was 
reduced, after a long and bloody war, to 
a French colony ruled by a French Gov- 
ernor-General. It is a very sad story. 

Last year a commission was sent by 
another independent African nation, that 
of Liberia, to Great Britain and the 
United States, asking protection. As a 


-state Liberia was the creation of Ameri- 


can citizens, as Madagascar had been of 
British citizens. But Liberia had enjoyed 
no such advantages as Madagascar had 
enjoyed. She had not been guided and 
instructed by trusted foreign teachers. 
The settlers in Liberia were ignorant 
slaves, not free and brave warriors, and 
they were let alone. Even mission work 
was very feebly conducted. Liberia grew, 
but the government was never efficient 
and there has long been trouble with the 
better governed neighboring British set- 
tlements of Sierra Leone and the French, 
whose possessions surround it to the east 
and in the hinterland. As an independ- 
ent nation Liberia is in most serious dan- 
ger of occupation and absorption, and an- 
other minor experiment of African self- 
government may be ended by superior 
force. 

But the Liberian commission, altho the 
public showed no interest in it, is having 
greater success than that sent by Queen 
Ranavalona II. President Roosevelt rec- 
ognizes that the United States has a spe- 
cial historical interest in Liberia, and he 
has askt Congress to appropriate $20,000 
for the expense of an American commis- 
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sion to visit Liberia, investigate its condi- 
tion and recommend what can be done to 
preserve its independence. On that com- 
mission he will appoint Dr. Booker T. 
Washington and two other men of the 
highest financial and political ability, men 
who have had experience in colonial re- 
construction, to make a most thoro inves- 
tigation of the causes of Liberian weak- 
ness and the needed remedies. This will 
not mean American administration, for 
we want no African colonies, but their in- 
fluence will, it is to be hoped, be effective 
in securing more honest efficiency of gov- 
ernment; and we shall thus have notice 
given to the world that it will not please 
the United States to have Liberia gobbled 
up by any one of the greedy Europ<an 
nations. Madagascar must not be re- 
peated. It is time that Liberia should be 
helped and guided, and if need be pro- 
tected, while learning to walk alone. We 


thank the President for adding this to 
many other acts of his which initiate a 
worthy public policy. 

Js 


The Easiest Way, or the Best 


THE collector of curiosities in social 
psychology should not overlook two 
specimens now on exhibition in Greater 
New York. Neither of them, perhaps, 
would command the attention of the 
connoisseur if it were displayed by itself. 
It is their contemporaneousness and jux- 
taposition that make them interesting. 

The people who rightly object to vul- 
garity on the stage are chiming in with 
certain stage managers in demanding a 
stage censor. These managers want a 
censor for the same reason that the suc- 
cessful entrepreneur in general wants a 
trust. A censor could be made useful to 
those theaters which object to what they 
are pleased to regard as irresponsible 
competition. The moral reformers want 
the censor because they are quite sure 
that he would represent their sense of 
propriety. 

Simultaneously with this demand for 
the stage censor sounds the appeal of 
some other excellent people, who have 
discovered how to suppress or to ener- 
vate the vicious dance hall. They have 
found out that legal prohibitions and 
police supervisions of various familiar 
kinds are unavailing. The evil must be 
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dealt with by a voluntary organization 
ef moral forces, and, what is perhaps 
more convincing, by putting up some 
gocd money for the maintenance of 
dance halls that shall be attractive, 
bright and reputable. Young people will 
dance, and neither policeman nor eccle- 
siastic has ever been able to prevent 
them very long at a time. The vast ma- 
jority of them are wholesome, clean- 
minded creatures, who have no inherent 
cbjection to common decency. They 
will presumably congregate in halls 
where the ordinary proprieties of life 
are observed and liquor is not sold, if 
they have a chance. 

lo one who is familiar with the his- 
tory of moral reforms, it must occur that 
we have in these two movements fairly 
good examples of the easier way and the 
better way of trying to accomplish sub- 
stantial good. It is always easier to dele- 
gate one’s moral responsibility than to 
live up to it. It is even easier for some 
people to live up to it after they have 
delegated authority to somebody else to 
coerce them into righteousness. We sup- 
pose that there are some thousands of 
men and women in this city who could 
get along fairly well without witnessing 
coarse spectacles on the stage if none was 
presented, but who find it quite impos- 
sible to resist the seduction, so long as 
the billboards blossom and the footlights 
are turned up. 

Unfortunately, this plan leaves much 
to be desired from the point of view of 
effectiveness. It is difficult at the best 
to find public servants for any function 
who are entirely satisfactory. It is 
enormously difficult to find them to en- 
force rules of conduct pertaining to mat- 
ters upon which people differ and where, 
at the best, it is nearly impossible to draw 
the line between the permissible and the 
tabu. Such cases offer large opportuni- 
ties for graft and favoritism; and, if by 
rare good fortune, these can be elimin- 
ated, there always remains the possibility 
that a censor’s judgment will satisfy no- 
body. An amusing example of the last 
circumstance has been afforded by the 
history of precisely that current play 
whose offensiveness has stirred up the 
people who want a censor. This play, it 
appears, exactly as it is presented on the 
New York stage, without expurgation or 
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addition, was past and authorized by the 
censor of Great Britain. 

A deeper and more comprehensive rea- 
son for regarding the voluntary action 
of the public as the best control of those 
forms of conduct which do not. involve 
violence, trespass, or obtrusive nuisance 
which the offended individual cannot by 
his own efforts escape from, or peacably 
abate, lies in the fact that voluntary ac- 
tion is the democratic way, while govern- 
mental action is an authoritative way, 
which, to the extent that we learn to de- 
pend upon it, impairs our normal and 
healthy democratic impulses. There is a 
large realm of interests in which govern- 
mental action is necessary. Lazy human 
nature is disposed to delegate to it a good 
many things that perhaps might better 
be kept within the realm of self-help. 


s 
The South African Union 


Ir is only a few years since the Boer 
War, and the four chief provinces of 
South Africa then in bitter battle, Cape 
of Good Hope, Natal, the Orange River 


State and the Transvaal, have by their 
delegates agreed on a plan of union, as 
one nation, to be called South Africa, 
and to be a constituent part of the Brit- 
ish Empire. British and Dutch, the sol- 
diers who fought to the death against 
each other, have’ joined in this pact. For 
this result, so surprising, they are in- 
debted to the generous terms under 
which Great Britain trusted its con- 
quered foes, giving them immediate self- 
government. : 

It is not certain that the four colonies 
will accept the plan of union, but it is 
probable that they will. It is the result 
of compromise, and the advantage of 
union is so great that those who do not 
like all the provisions will probably think 
it best. to yield, in the hope of later 
legislation. Our own Constitution could 
not have been adopted if amendments 
had not been promised. 

Amendments may be easier in South 
Africa, for this is an enabling act and 
not a fixt constitution. Great Britain 
has no written constitution, only a suc- 
cession of laws. The South African 
Parliament can change these provisions 
at any time by a new law;; that is, if the 
Crown consents. 
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An American would not like this new 
constitution, if one may call it so; it is 
not democratic enough; it is too central- 
izing; it gives too much power to the 
Crown. 

There is a Governor-General appoint- 
ed by King Edward, at a salary of $50,- 
ooo a year. He appoints eight Senators, 
and each of the four colonies elects eight 
more, making forty in all. These Sena- 
tors hold office for ten years each. The 
lower House of Assembly consists of 121 
members, elected on the basis of popula- 
tion, and their term of office is five years. 
The Governor-General appoints Cabinet 
officers, who shall be members of an 
Executive Council, and shall have right 
to speak, but not vote, in either House of 
Parliament. All financial bills must 
originate in the House of Assembly, but 
it cannot originate or “pass any vote, 
resolution, address or bill” appropriat- 
ing any money, unless first recommend- 
ed by the Governor-General. This would 
seem to make his power little less than 
autocratic. 

The central power of the Governor- 
General extends to the four constituent 
provinces. They cannot choose their 
own Governors, but each has an Admin- 
istrator appointed by the Governor-Gen- 
eral. And their several legislatures, 
called Provincial Councils, can originate 
or pass no bill appropriating money, ex- 
cept as it has been recommended by the 
Administrator. 

The judges of the Supreme Court of 
South Africa, and the judges of the 
provinces, are all appointed by the Gov- 
ernor-General. It thus seems that the 
authority of the provinces is made as 
slight as possible. 

The conservative character of this 
constitution is seen not only in the length 
of service of legislators, ten years for 
Senators, five years for Assemblymen, 
and three years for members of the pro- 
vincial councils, but in the conditions for 
election a Senator must be a British sub- 
ject of European descent (not a native), 
and be worth $5,000 of unencumbered 
real estate. If any member of either 
House becomes insolvent his seat is va- 
cated. 

We observe the fact that all members 
of the Parliament or of the provincial 
councils must be white men of European 
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descent. We suppose that would shut 
out an Armenian or a Siberian Jew. But 
the act goes much farther. It denies the 
right of suffrage to negroes, except in 
so far as in the Cape of Good Hope a 
certain number of educated and land- 
holding natives have been allowed to re- 
tain their right to vote. This privilege 
allowed in the Cape of Good Hope has 
been a great bone of contention in fram- 
ing this constitution ; and the three other 
provinces seem to have yielded only on 
the compromise that the Parliament can 
by a two-thirds vote withdraw the right 
of suffrage from these natives. Con- 
sidering that the natives outnumber the 
whites three to one in the Cape of Good 
Hope, two to one in the Orange River 
State, ten to one in Natal, and nearly five 
to one in the Transvaal, not to speak of 
Rhodesia and the other protectorates 
where the natives are twenty to one, 
there is likely to be a change of condi- 
tions before the end of this century. The 
only provision made for the care of the 
natives seems to be that four of the eight 
Senators appointed by the Governor- 
General shall be selected “on the ground 
mainly of their thoro acquaintance by 
reason of their official experience or 
otherwise with the reasonable wants and 
wishes of the colored races in South 
Africa.” That is something. There is 
a possibility that they will have four 
friends in the Senate; but they have no 
voice in expressing their own wishes. 
We are not surprised that this entire 
act, which occupies seven. solid columns 
of the London Times, finds no room for 
any statement of human rights to life 
and liberty. The contrast between the 
American Constitution and the South 
African is very marked; ours says the 
negtoes shall vote; the South African 
definitely says they shall not. 

We knew that the Britisher dearly 
loves a king, and even a lord; but we ad- 
mit ‘some surprise that the South A fri- 
can, who has no hereditary peerage and 
no establisht Church, so dearly loved the 
King’s shadow, ‘and could make it rule 
over Parliament, and could so little 
value the rights of the people, that he 
would formulate a constitution which 
would make 12 Senators a quorum in a 
body of 40 members, and 30 a quorum 
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in the Legislative Assembly of 121 mem- 
bers; which would allow the Governor- 
General to veto any law of Parliament or 
of the provincial councils, and forbid 
the provinces to provide for anything 
above primary education. Underour Con- 
stitution every authority and right be- 
longs to the States which is not dele- 
gated to the National Congress; in South 
Africa everything will belong to the 
Union and its Parliament that is not 
specially assigned to the provincial coun- 
cils; and Parliament and _ provincial 
councils are under the will of the Gov- 
ernor-General. That is loyalty gone to 
seed. 
Js 

The mighty American war- 
fleet has returned in safety, 
has provoked no war, but 
has rather been a sort of peace envoy, 
giving occasion for public declarations 
of determined, if armed, amity. Even 
the attitude of Japan was more than irre- 
proachable; it was most cordial and as- 
suring, so those officers who went with 
suspicion have returned with confidence. 
Nevertheless, we do not rejoice that the 
fleet made this monster demonstration of 
our naval efficiency. We have proved 
that we have a good fighting machine on 
the ocean; we have not proved that we 
have a peaceful commercial marine. In 
that we are shamefully weak. Congress 
is much more anxious to build battleships 
than to build steamships for trade. There 
is more courtesy in showing your open 
hand to your neighbor than your clenched 
fist. There is something essentially bul- 
lying in making a display of one’s read- 
iness to fight. When gentlemen meet for 
peaceful purposes they leave their pistols 
at home. We want to end war with all 
its terrors, and fighting men with all the 
exercise of authority and subserviency 
involved in their business. The soldier’s 
etiquet is not the freeman’s etiquet; the 
soldier ambition is not the Christian am- 
bition. General Sherman properly char- 
acterized war, and we want heaven. Now 
let the fleet stay at home in modest re- 
tirement, and let the country give itself 
to more profitable industries and amuse- 
ments, and let Congress spend our money 
in better. ways than in creating the 
strongest navy but one in the world. 


The Return 
of the Fleet 
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Mr. John G. Woolley, 
formerly the Presiden- 
tial candidate of the 
Prohibition party, and its chief orator, 
who has been around the world in the in- 
terests of prohibition, has announced that 
henceforth he will work for temperance 
in one of the old parties. He has been 
none too soon in making the discovery 
that the Prohibition party has been an 
unimportant and not always a helpful fac- 
tor for the suppression of the liquor traf- 
fic. It has never gained a victory. Its 
work has been done thru the other par- 
ties, Republican in the North and Demo- 
cratic in the South. It has done some- 
thing by keeping up a constant discus- 
sion, and it has attracted a great many 
more non-voting women than voting men. 
Mr. Woolley says that the party reacht 
its purpose in bringing the liquor ques- 
tion to a national issue, and its usefulness 
ended there. It could secure no legisla- 
tion. Having past its usefulness there is 
no further necessity of keeping it alive. 
& 

Such a man as Senator Tillman is un- 
derstood perfectly because he says frank- 
ly what he believes, and from him we 
understand his less voluble class. He 
says he does not want compulsory edu- 
cation in South Carolina because then the 
negroes will learn to read and become 
voters, and this would be a blow to white 
supremacy. If others oppose the law we 
can conclude what is their reason. This 
maintenance of negro subordination has 
many phases. From Texas it is reported 
that the Negro Teachers’ Association has 
approved the separation of the races on 
steam and trolley cars, and only ask that 
what is called the Jim Crow cars be 
made equal to those for whites. We do 
not believe the report. They could not 
have done so, even tho supported by 
State taxes. They can only have sub- 
mitted and asked for equal accommoda- 
tions. 


The Prohibition 
Party 


ed 

The settlement of the question of the 
capital of the new Union of South 
Africa, by having two or three capitals; 
Cape Town for the meeting of the Par- 
liament, and Pretoria as seat of the ex- 
ecutive department, and the Appellate 
Division of the Supreme Court at Bloem- 
fontein, is a temporary expedient of 
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which we have had experience. Hart- 
ford and New Haven were the two capi- 
tals of Connecticut, and Providence and 
Newport of little Rhode Island; but in 
both cases one eapital was later dropt. 
Pretoria will be central, as the new prov- 
inces to the north are added. 


& 

In 1820 Mr. Milne publisht a “Retro- 
spect” of the first ten years of Protestant 
missions in China, and by a stretch of 
faith he anticipated that when in 1907 a 
century should have elapsed there might 
be a thousand Protestant Christians in 
China. At that date there were about 
200,000 communicants representing 750,- 
ooo souls, and nearly a million more 
Roman Catholics. 


The engineers who went with Mr. Taft 
to Panama seem to be satisfied with a 
lock canal. We do not pretend to contra- 
dict them; but we wish they had found 
the sea-level canal feasible. We take the 
liberty to say that when President Roose- 
velt referred to those who advocate the 
sea-level canal as “in reality attacking the 
policy of building any Canal at all” it 
sounds like intolerance of those who dif- 
fer from him. 

st 

Kings are more precious now they are 
more useless. The court, the cabinet 
and the parliament of Spain united in 
beseeching King Alfonso not to run 
automobiles or fly in aeroplanes. We 
wonder what would have happened to a 
loyal subject of Richard Coeur de Lion 
who ventured to remonstrate with him 
for risking his neck by jousting in the 
lists. 

& 

It is good to see bank presidents and 
cashiers in Pittsburgh compelled to con- 
fess. bribery, and convicted therefor. 
Such a storm clears the moral atmos- 
phere, and hereafter, for some years, 
banks will not bribe the city Council to 
be made depositories of city funds. 


& 

An article in The Library (London) 
treats of simplified spelling from the 
printer’s standpoint, and concludes that 
the silent letters in English words cost 
about $100,000,000 a year, half of it in 
printing. But a great many people care 
most for the useless furbelows. 
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Education in Life Insurance 


IF life insurance teaches anything it is 
thrift. This idea is set forth by President 
L. G. Fouse in his thirtieth annual report 
to the Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of Philadelphia, Pa. Some 
men have argued against insurance on 
the ground that they could save money 
quite as well by depositing weekly a fixt 
sum in a savings bank, so that at the end 
of a term of years there would be an ac- 
cumulation equal to or perhaps superior 
to the face of an insurance policy. In 
practice this idea does not always work 
out and the old line insurance policy has 
certain advantages that a savings bank 
account never has had and never will 
have. A savings bank will, for example, 
never pay to a depositor more than the 
amount of principal he has deposited plus 
interest according to the profits made by 
the bank. An insurance company often 
pays the face of a policy even tho but 
one infinitesimal premium may have been 
paid on it. The insurance company can 
do this because their business is cal- 
culated upon the basis of the possibility 
of their being called upon to do so where- 
as a savings bank is not organized in 
this way. Time was when there was a 
prejudice against insurance because its 
workings were improperly understood. 
Never has there been a time in the his- 
tory of life insurance when such rapid 
strides were making toward educating 
the general public as to the value and 
operation of the life insurance principle. 
Rich men as well as poor men have made 
use of life insurance as a safe and sure 
method of providing for their depend- 
ents. By means of such insurance an 
estate is created that is not liable for a 
burdensome inheritance tax, and the 
money goes without discount or tax 
directly to the person named in the pol- 
icy in accordance with the contract en- 
tered into between the insuring company 
and the policy-holder. In view of the 
beneficence of life insurance and of the 
thrift which it more than any other mod- 
ern device both fosters and encourages, it 
does seem strange that the custom of not 
only taxing it, “but taxing it heavily, 
should show an ever- -growing tendency in 
the Several States of this great country 
of ours, 


Federal Insurance Supervision 


Darwin P. KINGsLey, president of 
the New York Life Insurance Company, 
made a ringing and very interesting 
speech before the students of the Univer- 
sity of Missouri at Columbus, Mo., on 
February 16th. The address was a plea 
for Federal supervision of interstate in- 
surance as against the too often conflict- 
ing requirements of forty-six different 
State superintendents. Mr. Kingsley 
said in part as follows: 


The problem which faces the management of 
an active insurance company today is, how it 
may profitably, effectively and peacefully serve 
masters in forty-six States. The problem. is 
unsolvable. Under the present practice of in- 
surance supervision there is no remedy. But 
there is elsewhere a remedy, and to many peo- 
ple it seems to be the only remedy—Federal 
supervision of interstate insurance. I by no 
means think that Federal supervision would 
bring in the milennium, but it would be a long 
step away from the chaotic and destructive 
tendencies which have developed under the ex- 
isting plan. 


Touching upon the question as to 
whether or not insurance is commerce 
the speaker said further: 


While the Supreme Court has several times 
flatly said that insurance is not commerce, I 
think it by no means impossible that later on it 
may take a different view. -I_am not sure that 
it has not already done so. Insurance is busi- 
ness. It includes the purchase and sale of 
contract rights which have become an almost 
indispensable factor in business, in credit, and 
in traffic. It is a business that from its very 
nature is most secure when widely distributed 
and it naturally and inevitably has become an 
interstate business. It is a business which from 
its character requires a reasonable measure of 
Governmental supervision and at the present 
time it is more extensively supervised by gov- 
ernments than any other class of business. 
There is perhaps no business in which effi- 
ciency and economy are so much promoted by 
uniformity of legal requirements everywhere ; 
no business that is more easily embarrassed, 
harassed, and rendered inefficient and unprofit- 
able by conflicting laws and conditions. 

But the Supreme Court has said that it is 
not commerce. The transportation of goods 
and passengers is commerce and all the means 
used as instrumentalities thereof are commerce. 
The sale of goods by sample by drummers is 
commerce, but the sale of life insurance poli- 
cies by agents is not commerce. A telegraphic 
message relating to a life insurance policy—or 
any other kind of business—is commerce, but 
the policy itself, sent by mail or otherwise, is not 
commerce. If a company talks to an insurant 
in a neighboring State over the telephone the 
talk is commerce, but the subject of the talk is 
not.’ 
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Prices in the Steel Trade 


Jupce Gary, of the Steel Corporation, 
gave notice on the 19th that “the lead- 
ing manufacturers of iron and steel” 
had determined to protect their custom- 
ers and to sell at such modified prices 
as might “be necessary in order to retain 
their fair share of business.” This 
meant an open market in the steel trade. 
Underselling by independents has left 
the great Corporation very little business, 
It now gives up the attempt to maintain 
prices and joins the scramble for any 
order that is in sight. The effect upon 
the market for securities has been de- 
pressing, notably with respect to the 
shares of corporations engaged in the 
iron and steel trade, and of railroad 
companies that.are closely related to the 
steel industry. Thus far, however, other 
railroad shares have been but slightly 
affected. 

In undertaking to maintain prices at 
a high level after the panic, the Steel 
Corporation and those who stood with it 
in a “gentlemen’s agreement” were de- 
fying economic law. There were some 
arguments on their side, but only a rapid 
recovery from panic depression could 
have made the attempt successful. A 
brief period of depression might have 
been bridged over, but a long one com- 
pels an adjustment of prices to condi- 
tions. This time there was added an 
impending revision of the tariff. After 
Mr. Carnegie asserted that the industry 
needed no protective duties, it was seen 
that Congress could not avoid making a 
large reduction of the tariff on steel. 
That, the public reasoned, would mean 
a reduction of prices. For that reduc- 
tion buyers are waiting, so far as they 
can. Business in steel has been declin- 
ing, and the smaller manufacturers have 
been making all kinds of concessions to 
get such orders as could be found. At 
last the Steel Corporation has decided to 
fight for its share. 

If the Corporation fights with vigor, 
some of the smaller concerns will suffer. 
Perhaps there will be bankruptcies, and 
eventually an increase of the great com- 


pany’s holdings by absorption. 
effect upon business generally can 
scarcely be favorable. Price-cutting will 
not greatly stimulate consumption so 
long as tariff revision is pending. Wages 
may be affected, altho the rates for 
skilled labor in the steel mills are in most 
cases fixt by agreements made for 
twelve months at the beginning of the 
year. : 

What the business interests of the 
country need now most of all is prompt 
action upon the tariff. In Washington 
they are saying that, altho the special 
session begins on March 15th, the new 
bil! will not become a law until July, and 
possibly not until August. There will be 
no good excuse for three or four months 
of debate and wrangling about this revi- 
sion. A patient suffers if quarreling 
nurses withhold from him the medicine 
he needs. The beginning of the session 
should not be deferred until March 15th. 
Congress should take up the work at the 
earliest possible moment and should car- 
ry it forward to completion as speedily 
as a reasonable allowance of time for 
discussion will permit. 

s&s 

....Waluations of the franchises of 
railway, lighting, telephone and other 
public utility corporations in New York 
City, for the special tax, as made for 
1909, amount to $486,213,500, against 
$492,492,970 in 1908. 

....An attempt will be made to en- 
force the provisions of the Interstate 
Commerce law forbidding discrimina- 
tion in rates by the prosecution of a con- 
ductor on the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford road for selling transportation 
to certain passengers at much reduced 
rates for cash, which he retained. 


-.+-.lThe Oregon Legislature has 
adopted a resolution for a constitutional 
amendment that will permit the State to 
construct and own railroads. It was 
asserted in debate that E. H. Harriman 
had prevented the development of the 
central part of Oregon, and that the 
construction of a road by State authority 
was needed, 
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